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MEMOIRS OF GENERAL WAYNE. 
[With an Engraving. } 


NTHONY WAYNE, late 
Major-general in the army 
ot the United States, was born in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, in 
1745. His grand-father pore a 
¢captain’s commission at the battle 
ot Boyne, under King William, 
and was distinguished for his at- 
tachment to the principles of li- 
berty. The General’s father was 
a respectable farmer, and served 
for many years as a representative 
for the county of Chester, in the 
General Assembly of Pennsylva- 
nia, before the revolution. His son 
succe@sled him as representative 
for the county in 1773. In this 
eventiul year ‘he began his career 
asa patriot and friend of the rights 
ofman. He took an active part 
in all the measures of the assem- 
bly that vear which were opposed 
to the claims of Great-Britain, and 
in connection with John Dickin- 
son, Thomas Mifflin, Edward Bid- 
dle, Charles Thompson, and a few 
other gentlemen, prepared the way 
for the decided and useful part 
which Pennsylvania afterwards 
took in the American Revolution. 
March, 1797: 


In the year 1 17% he quitted the 
councils of his country, for the 
field. He entered the army of the 
United States asa Colonel. His 
name recruited a regiment in a 
few weeks in his native county. In 
the close of this year he accom- 
panied General —Thompson into 
Canada. Here he was soon led 
into action. In the defeat of Ge- 
neral Thompson, he behaved with 
great bravery, and was singularly 
useful to saving a large body of the 
army, by the judicious manner in 
which he conducted their retreat 
after the General was made pri- 
soner. In this battle, the Gene- 
ral, then Colonel, receiveda flesh 
wound in his leg. In the cam- 
paign of 1776, he served under 
General Gates at Ticonderoga, 
General Gates esteemed him high- 
ly, not only for his courage, and 
other military talents, but for his 
knowledge asan engineer. It was 
said of him, that his eye was nearly 
equal to a measure, in judging of 
heights and distances ;.a talent this 
of incalculable consequence.in an 
officer, Atthe close of this cam- 
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114 © Memoirs of General Wayne. 


paign he was created a Brigadier- 
general. 

He bore an a¢tive’part in the 
campaign of 1777. Hit fought at 
Brandywine, and for a long time 
retarded the progress of the Bri- 
tish army in crossing Chad’s ford. 
He fought at Gerinantown, and 
at the Paoli, on Lancaster road. 
In the last of these battles (where 
he had a separate command) and 
in which he was defeated, his cool- 
ness and intrepidity, in the midst 
of a bloody scene, finally sustain- 
ed his charaéter above censure, and 
added credit to the Americanarms. 

In 1778 he shared in the ho- 
nor of the victory over the British 
army at Monmouth. In the same 
year he distinguished himself by 
a bold attack upon a block-house 
on the North River. It was ren- 
dered unsuccessful, according to 
the account given of it by General 
Washington, in his letter to Con- 
gress, only by the intemperate va- 
lour of his troops. 

In 1779 he distinguished him- 
self by surprising and storming 
Stony*Point. Ineffecting this bu- 
siness, he marched several miles 
through a deep morass in the mid- 
die of the night. In the attack 
upon the fort he was struck down 
by a ball, which grazed his head. 
Tt was expected that he was killed ; 
but he soon rose so as to rest upon 
one knee. Feeling his situation, 
and believing his wound to be 
mortal, he cried out to one of his 
Aids, * carry me forward, and let 
me die in the fort.” When he 
entered it, he gave orders to stop 
the effusion of blood by the sword, 
and to make the garrison prisoners 
of war. This humane command 
was the more generous, as the gar- 
rison consisted of some of the 
troops who had used the bayonet 
without mercy at the Paoli. 

Iu the year 1781 he bore an 


active part in the campaign which 
reduced the army of Lord Corn- 
wallis to the necegsity of surren- 
dering prisoners of war. After 
this event he was sent by General 
Washington to conduct the war 
in the state of Georgia. Here his 
prudence, courage, and military 
skill, were amply tried. He con- 
tended, with equal success, with 
British soldiers, Indian savages, 
and American traitors. In a short 
time he established peace and li- 
berty in that once distra¢ted state. 
As a reward for his eminent ser- 
vices, the legislature of Georgia 
presented him with a’ valuable 
farm. 

Upon the return of peace he re- 
tired to private pursuits. In 1787 
he subscribed, as a member of the 
Pennsylvania convention, the in- 
strument which declared the pre- 
sent Federal Constitution of the 
United States to be part of the 
supreme law of the land. 

In the year 1792 he accepted 
of the command of the American 
army to be employed against the 
Indians, who, for several years, 
had carried on a successful and de- 
solating war upon the frontiers of 
the United States. 
tion his military genius broke forth 
with accumulated kustre. He dis- 
ciplined and created an army, and 
by uniting in his system of tactics 
Indian stratagems with civilized 
bravery, he fed on his troops to 
victory over numerous and confe- 
derated tribes, and thereby gave 
peace in a single day to the United 
States. ™ 

He died of an acute disease, at 
Presq’isle,in the service of his coun- 
try, on the fifteenth of December, 
1796. 

Reader! whoever thou art, re- 
member that the man whose name 
is hereby revived in the public 


mind was thy friend. He — 
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4 Cafe of Hydrophobia. ‘its 


ed longer, cold, pain, watchful- 
ness and fatigue, and he fought 
and bled that thou mightest enjoy 
Liberty and Independence. He 
died in a hut in the wilderness, re- 
mote from his friends, that his 
countrymen might enjoy in safe- 
ty, beneath domestic shades, and 
in cultivated society, the peacea- 
ble fruits of their labours. Travel- 
ler! whoever thou art, that shall 


visit the shores of the lake on 
which his body is interred, stop 
and drop a tear in behalf of his 
country, over his grave. Plant 
near ita willow, which shall con- 
vey to it the dew of Heaven, and 
cut upon its bark, in letters that 
shall grow with time, the name of 
Wayne, with the precious epithets 
of Patriot, Hero, and Friend! 





A Case of Hydrophobia accurring twelve Years after the Bite of a supposed 


mad Dos. 
o 


By Samuel Argent Bardsley, M. D. &c. 


[From the Memoirs of the Literary and Philofophical Society of Manchefter. } 


OHN LINDSAY, weaver, has 
been industrious, sober, and 
regular in his mode of living; but 
subjeé to low spirits from the dif- 
ficulty he found, at times, of main- 
taining a wife and six young chil- 
dren. His exertions, however, 
were in general proportionate to 
his difficulties. But of late, from 
the depreciation of labour, {in 
1794) he found, that the most ri- 
gid economy and indefatigable in- 
dustry were not sufficient to ward 
off, from himself and family, the 
calamities of hunger, debt, and the 
most abje€t poverty. The anxiety 
of his mind now became almost 
insupportable. As the last refuge 
for his distress, he applied, a few 
days previous to the attack of his 
complaint, to the overseers of his 
‘vp for their assistance to pay 
is rent, and thereby prevent the 
seizure of his goods; but obtained 
no relief. Overwhelined with grief 
and disappointment, he yielded to 
despair, resigning himself and fa- 
mily to their wretched fate. He 
was soon roused from this state of 
fancied apathy, by the piercing 
éties of his children demanding 
bread, In a paroxysm of rage and 
tenderness, he sat down to his loom 
on the Monday morning, and 
worked pight and day, seldom quit- 


ting his seat, till early on the ensu- 
ing Wednesday morning. Duri 

this period of bodily fatigue at 
mentalanxiety, he was entirely sup- 
ported by hasty draughts of cold 


~ butter-milk, sparingly taken. Nor 


did he quit the loom until his 
strength was completely exhausted. 
He then threw himself upon his 
bed, and slept a few hours. Oa 
waking, he complained of giddi- . 
ness and confusign in his head, and 
a general sense of weariness over 
his body. He walked five miles 
that morning, in order to receive 
his wages, ioe the completion of 
his work; and, on his return, felt 
much fatigued, and troubled with 
a pain in his head. During the 
night his sleep was interrupted by 
involuntary and deep sighs—slight 
twitchings in the arms, anda sensé \ 
ef weight and constriction at the 
breast. He complained of much 
uneasiness at the light of a candle 
that was burning in the room: On 
evacuating his urine, he was ob: 
liged to turn aside his heath frony 
the vessel, as he could not beat 
the sight of the fluid without great 
uneasiness. Being rather thirsty, 
he wished for balm tea to drink; . 
but was unable to swallow it from 
a sense of painand tightness, which 
he experienced about the throat, ‘ 
when 
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tis Deftruéiion of Plars. 


when the liquid was presented to 
him. He suddenly exclaimed, 
On perceiving this last symptom, 
* Good God! it is all over with 
me!” and immediately recalled to 
his wife’s recollection the circum- 
stance of his having been bitten,* 
twelve years ago, by a large dog, 
apparently mad. 

He was now alarmed to a de- 
gree of distraction, at being left 
alone. He examined every object, 
with a timid and suspicious eye; 
and, pon the least noise of a foot- 
step in the gallery of the hospital, 
he begged, in the most piteous ac- 
cents, to be proteéted from harm. 
He had never offered the least vi- 
olence to any one, since the com- 
mencement of the disease: and 
even now, when the increased 
secretion of saliva occasioned him 
to spit out very frequently, he 
apologized to the bystanders, and 
always desired them to move out 
of the way. I observed he fre- 
quently fixed his eyes, with hor- 


ror and affright, on some ideal obs: 
je&t; and then, witha sudden and 
violent motion, buried his head 
underneath the bed~clothes. The 
last time I saw him repeat this ac- 
tion, I was induced to inquire in- 
to the cause of his terror. He 
eagerly asked, if I had not heard 
howlings and scratchings? On be- 
ing answered in the negative, he 
suddenly threw himself upon his 
knees, extending his arms in a de- 
fensiye posture, and forcibly throw. 
ing back his head and body. Thé 
muscles of the face were agitated 
by various spasmodic contortions; 
—his eye balls glared, and seemed 
ready to start from their sockets, 
—and at that moment, when cry- 
ing out in an agonizing tone 
* Do you not see that black dog?” 
his countenance and attitude exhi- 
bited the most dreadful picture of 
complicated horror, distress, and 
rage, that words can describe, or 
imagination paint! 


® Soon after this accident he applied to a furgeon at Afhton, in this neighbours 
hood, who dreffed the wound for a thort tifne, and ordered the Ormfkirk medicine 
to be taken. The wound was {peedily healed; and the patient had never diftrufted his 


being cured till the moment he was unabie to fwaltow liquids. 


I wrote to the fur 


geon, with a view of obtaining pacticular information relative to the ftate of the 
wound, &c. but the circumftauce had altogether efcaped his memory. 





*, 


DestruSion of the Town of Plurs, by the Fall of a Mountain. 


[ From Coxe’s Travels in Switzerland. ] 


¥ last letter left me at Chia- 
venna, of which town I 

defer sendingy ou any description, 
as I proposé returning there in my 
way to Coire. The morning after 
rey arrival I rode about four miles, 
to the spot formerly occupied by 


» the town of Piuro, or Plurs, which 


was totally overwhelmed by the 
fall of mount Conto, under which 
it was built. This terrible cata- 
strophe happened Aug. 25, 1618. 
Piurs was alarge and flourishing 
town, subject, as well as Chiaven- 


na, to the Grisons. Contempora- 
ry writers mention, that it contain: 
ed three churches, many large 
houses, and a stone bridge over the 
Maira; and that its population a- 
mounted to at least 1500 inhabit; 
ants, who carried on no inconsi- 
derable commerce. The valley in 
which it was sjtuated is very nar- 
row, and the whole town was bu- 
xied in one undistinguished ruin. 
A contemporary account relates, 
that the cloud of dust and rubbish 
Was so great as to cover the hea- 
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Biographical Sketch of Lavoifer. 


gens like smoke, and even to ex- 
tend as far asChiavenna. The in- 
habitants of Chiavenna, alarmed 
at this uncommon phenomenon, 
were still more terrified at the dis- 
appearance of the torrent Maira, 
which suddenly ceased to flow by 
that town for near an hour; its 
course being stopped by the fallen 
fragments of rock, until it forced 
its way overthe ruins This event 
spread such an universal alarm 
among the inhabitants, from an 
apprehension that the torrent had 
undermined Chiavenna, and would 
burst out with such fury as to de- 
luge the whole place, that great 
numbers precipitately fled into the 
mountains. 

I walked over the spot where 
Plurs was built: parts of the anci- 
ent walls, and the ruins of a coun- 
try house, which belonged to the 
Franci, the richest family in the 
place, are the only remains of its 
former existence; and these would 
not be noticed by a passenger. A 
peasant, who had a cottage close to 
the ruins, pointed out to me every 

lace, as it had been explained to 
fim by his grand-father. He shew- 
ed me where stood the churches 


17, 
and principal houses, thé channel, 
through which the river then flow. 
ed, and where the bridge was con- 
structed. He informed me that, in 
digging, several dead bodies had 
been tound; and particularly the 
bones of a priest, covered with 
shreds of garments, which indi- 
cated that he was employed in di- 
vine service when the rock overs 
whelmed the town. Houshold 
utensils are frequently dug up; the 
other day several corpses were dis- 
covered, and on the finger bone of 
one were a silver and two gold 
rings. Vineyards, chesnut-trees, 
and houses, cover the spot where 
this untortuaate town was once si- 
tuated. 

The valley in this part has an 
oval appearance, and is skirted by 
a beautiful grove of chesnut-trees; 
the surrounding mountains are 
steep and rugged, and from the 
top of mount Savonne, /’ acqua 
Fragia,a considerable torrent pre- 
Cipitates itself, at first in a full un» 
broken stream, and afterwards di- 
vides into three separate falls, highly 
ornamental ta the beautiful scenes 
ry of the vale. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LAVOISIER. 


HIS celebrated man was one 

of Robespierre’s -martyrs— 

of that Robespierre in whose pre- 

sence virtue was 2 crime, and ge- 
nius a foundation tor suspicion. 

The name of this great man is 

well known to every one who cul- 

tivates the sciences, as the ablest 

chymist of hisday; and tohim the 


present age is indebted for many 


of the new discoveries, particularly 
those respecting air. It is said, 
that he asked permission to make 
a few important experiments be- 
fore his death, but was refused, 





He is less known as ag astfono- 
mer than asa chymist, but we have 
Lalande’s authority for assertin 
that he was eminent also in this 
branch of knowledge. From him 
we learn, that he oceupied much 
of his time, and expended part of 
his ample fortune, in the construt- 
tion and improvement of astrono- 
micalinstruments§* 

Lavoisier was a arene gents 
and a member of the Academy of 
Sciences : the former circumstance 
preree fatal to him, he havin 


n executed under pretence 0 
taking 
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118 Some Account of Robert Burns. 


taking a larger rate of interest than 
that ailowed by the law, with an 
mtention, as it was said, of assist- 
ing the enemies of his country. 
His friends, on the other hand, as- 


sert, that he fell a martyr to the 
avarice and envy of his opponents, 
He was executed on the 19th of 
Fhreal (8th Mav) 1794. 








SOME ACCOUNT OF ROBERT BURNS. 


URNS was originally and li- 
terally a plough-man, but 
neither in that state of servile de- 
pendence, or degrading ignorance, 
which the situation might bespeak. 
ife had the common education of 
a Scotch peasant, and that spirit of 
independence which is sometimes 
to be found, in a high degree, in 
the humblest class of society.— 
Though his early days were occu- 
pied in procuring bread by the la- 
bour of his own hands, yet his 
nights were dévoted to books and 
the muses, except when they were 
wasted -in the indulgences cf the 
social board, to which the poet 
was too immoderately attached in 
every period of his life. He wrote 
not with a view to encounter the 
public eye, nor to procure fame 
by his productions, but to give 
vent to his own genius. One bar, 
indeed, the birth and education of 
the Ayreshire plough-man had op- 
posed to his fame, the language 
in which most of his poems were 
written. Even in Scotland, the 
provincial dialeét which Ramsay 
and he have used, is now read with 
difficulty. In England, it cannot 
be read at all, without such a con- 
stant reference to a glossary, as 
nearly to destroy the pleasure.— 
Some of his productions, however, 
especially those of the grave style, 
were almost Efiglish. From a spi- 
rit of restless activity, Burns had 
proposed to seek his fortune in Ja- 
maica: it was upon this occasion 
that the idea was suggested of pub- 
lishing his-poemt, to raise a few 





pounds to defray the expences of 
his passage. A coarse edition of 
them was accordingly published 
at Dumfries; and being immedi- 
ately noticed by some gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood, the ac- 
quaintance of the author was ea- 
gerly sought after. His poems 
ound the way to Edinburgh, where 
they and their author were intro- 
duced to public notice, by means 
of the Leunger, a paper atthat time 
in its course of publication. A 
subscription for a better edition of 
his works was immediately set on 
foot, the list was filled with respecta- 
ble names; but, unfortunately, the 
returns to the author were small, 
Burns was afterwards brought to 
Edinburgh, and every where in- 
vited and caressed. At length, 
one of his patrons procured Sian 
the situation of an excise-man, 
with a salary notamounting to gol. 
perannum! That a better provi- 
sion was not made for him, pro- 
bably arose, in part, from the in- 
dependence of his political senti- 
ments, and his manners not ex- 
aétly according with the polish of 
Sgn society. Certain it is, that 

is office was uncongenial to his 
feelings, and, latterly, his talents 
were not only obscured and im- 
paired by excess, but his private 
circumstances were embittered by 
pecuniary distress. Such was the 
man—who was the pupil of na- 
ture, who, in his compositions, 
discovered the force of native hu- 
mour, the warmth and tenderness 
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of a descriptive pencil—who pos- 
sessed, in an extraordinary degree, 
the powers and the failings of ge- 
nius.. Of the former, his works 


Account of Apifiolo Zenc. 119 


will remain a lasting monument; , 
of the latter, it is feared, that his 
conduct and his fate afford but too 
melancholy proofs. ee 





ACCOUNT OF APOSTOLO ZENO. 


[From Burney’s Memoirs of Meta‘tafio. } 


HE learned poet, critic, and 
antiquary, Afostole Zeno, 
born 166g, and descended from an 
illustrious Venetian family, which 
had been long settled in the island 
of Candia, early applied himself 
to literature, and the study of Ita- 
lian history. and antiquities. In 
1696 he instituted, at Venice, the 
agademy Degli Animosi, and was 
the editor of the Giornale de’ Let- 
terati d’ Italia, of which he pub- 
lished thirty volumes, between the 
year 1710 and 1719. His first 
musical drama, L’Inganni Felici, 
was set by Carlo Fran. Polarolo, 
and performed at Venice, 1695. 
And between that time and his 
quitting Vienna, whither he was 
invited by the Emperor Charles 
VI. in 1718, he produced forty- 
six Operas, and seventeen Orato- 
rios, besides eighteen Dramas, 
which he wrote jointly with Pari- 
ati. His dramatic works were col- 
leéted and published at Venice, in 
1744, in ten volumes octavo, by 
Count Gozzi. And in 1752, his 
letters were printed in three vo- 
lumes, by Force//ini, in which much 
sound learning and criticism are 
manifested on various subjects. 
But one of the most useful of his 
critical labours seems to have been 
his Commentary on the Biéd, dell’ 
Eloquenza Italiana di Fontanini, 
which was published in 1753; with 
a preface by his friend Forcellini, 
chiefly diétated, however, by Zeno 
himself, just before his death, 1750, 
tn the 82d year of his age. 
After he was engaged as Impe- 


rial Laureate, he set out from Ve- 
nice for Vienna, in July, 1718; 
but having been overturned in a 
chaise, the fourthday af his jours 
ney, he had the misfortune to break 
his leg, and was confined at an inn 
in the little town. of Ponticaha, 
near Trevisa, till September. He 
arrived at Vienna the 14th of, that 
month, sali, he says, if not saxo 
€ guerito,* after twelve days of ex- 
cessive suffering on the road. 
Most of the dramas, sacred and 
secular, which he wrote for the 
Imperial Court, were set by Cal- 
dara, a grave composer and sound 
harmonist, to whose style Zeno 
seems to have been partial. But 
this excellent antiquary and critic 
seems never to have been satisfied 
with his own poetical abilities. So 
early as the year 1722, in writing 
to his brother frem Vienna, he 
says: “ I find moreand more every 
day, that I grow old, not only in 
body, but in mind: and that the 
business of writing verses is no 
longer a fit employment for me.” 
And afterwards, modestly sensible 
of the sterility of his possessions in 
Parnassus, which, though they fur- 
nished useful productions, were not 
of a soil sutticiently rich to gene- 
rate such gay, delicate, and beau- 
tiful flowers, as are requisite to 
embellish the Lyric scene, he ex- 
pressed a wish that he gre sass 
allowed a partner in. his labours; 
and was so just and liberal as to 
mention the young Metastasio as a 
poet worthy to be honored: with 
the natice of his Imperial patron. 


® Safe, if not found and cured. 
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Anecdotes.— Detached Sentences 


ANECDOTES. 


HEN Spencer had finished 

his famous poem of the 

Fairy Queen, he carried it to the 
Earl of Southampton, the great 
patron of the poets of these days. 
The manuscript being sent to the 
Earl, he read a few pages, and 
then ordered his servant to give the 
writer ¢wenty founds. Reading on, 
(he cried in rapture) ‘¢ Carry that 
man another twenty pounds.” Pro- 
ceeding still, he said, ** Give him 
twenty pounds more!” But at length 
he lost all patience, and said, “‘ Go 
turn that fellow out of the house, 
for if I read on I shall be ruined!” 





AT the conchisjon of the war, 
Doétor Franklin, the English Am- 


bassador, and the French Minis 
ster Vergennes, dining together, 
at Versailles, a toast from each was 
called for, and agreed to: The 
British Minister began with— 
“ George the Third, who, like 
the Swa in its meridian, spreadsa 
lustre throughout, and enlightens 
the world.” The French Minister 
followed with, “the illustrious 
Louis XVI. who, like the Moan, 
sheds its mild and benignant rays 
on, and influences the globe.” 
Qur. American Frankiin — then 
gives, ** George Washington, com- 
mander of the American armigs; 
who (like Joshua of old) coms 
manded the Sua and the Adooa te 
stand still, and they obeyed him, 





——— 


DETACHED SENTENCES. 


HERE is an heroic imno- 
cene, as well as an heroic 
courage. 

To be ever,active in laudable 
pursuits, is the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of a man of merit. 

There is a mean in all things. 
Even virtue itself hath its. stated 
limits: which, not being strictly 
observed, it ceases to be virtue. 

It is wiser to prevent a quarrel 
before-hand, than to revenge it af- 
terwards. 

lt is much better to reprove, 
than to be angry secretly. 

No revenge is more heroic, than 
that which torments envy by do- 
ing good. 

The. discretion of a man defer- 
reth his anger, and it is his glory 
to pass over his transgressions. 

Money, like manure, does no 
good till it is spread. There is no 
real use of riches, except in the 
distribution: the rest is all con- 
cet. 





A wise man will desire no more 
than what he may get justly, use 
soberly, distribute cheerfully, and 
live upon contentedly. 

A contented mind, and a good 
conscience, will make a man hap 
py in ali conditions. He knows 
not how to fear, who dares to die. 

There is butone way of fortitying 
the soul against all gloomy presa- 
ges and terrors of mind; and that 
is, by securing to ourselves the 
friendship and protection of that 
Being who disposes of events, and 
governs futurity. ; 

Philosophy is then only valuable 
whea it serves for the law of lite, 
and not for the ostentation of sci- 
ence. 

Without a friend the world is 
but a wilderness. 

A mau may have a thousand in- 
timate acquaintances, and not a 
friend among them all. HH you 


have one friend, think yourself 
happy» 
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STERNE’s LA FLEUR. No. IV. 


[Continued from page 59, and concluded. } 


God is my record, there is no nation 
under Heaven where there is more 
wit and variety of charader to 
feed the mind with than in Eng- 
land. STERNE. 

ITH this maxim, the result 

W of experimental proof, did 

Sterne choose to deter the locomo- 

tive folly of his countrymen. 

Where a hoard of grief presses 
upon the heart, which stagnation 
may root, and exercise probably 
dissipate, the sooner a man puts 
himself in motion, and the swifter 
hig speed, the better. Whether 
such were Sterne’s necessities, I 
know not; but he passed through 
much of Italy a la hte. 

Turin indeed detained him six 
weeks. He then visited Milan, 
Parma, Modena, and Bologna, pas- 
sing only a few days at each. 

lorence seduced him by her 
world of wonders—he saw and re- 
marked upon every thing worthy 

a traveller’s notice—his stay here 

was a week. 

To Sienna he went with a view 
odd enough—Listen, O ye viR- 
TUOSI, YeDILLETANTI, ye CoG- 
NOSCENTI, you who feast upon 
petrifadction and pavement, medali, 


, and music, to the purpose for which 


Sterne staid eight days at Sienna. 
He was not indeed of your kidney. 
The women alone, and worthi- 
ly, drew him thither. They are 
the most beautiful of the Italian 
dames. He indulged himself in 
the delightful contemplation of the 
varieties and shades, as it were, of 
sad, discrimhating the prominent 
features, perfeét oval, and intel- 
leétual eye, of the most expressive 


countenances under heaven. 


You also*are employed—about 
WHat? 
At Rome he had particular at- 
March, 1797. 


tentions paid him—the Pope ho- 
nored him with several unreserved 
conterences, and graciously per- 
mitted the graves, extreme curiv- 
sities, to be opened for kis resear- 
ches. This, it must be noted, is 
a particular favor. 

Sterne used to pass, while at 
Rome, where he stayed four 
months, much of his time in the 
delightful gardens of the Virza 
Mepicti; there he was accustom- 
ed daily to stroll, and either read 
or ruminate undisturbedly and a- 
lone. His sojourn at Rome, how- 
ever, was lengthened by necessity 
—remittances failed him dreadful- 
ly, and, at last, suspicion began 
to point at this sentimental stranger. 
His recommendatory letters then 
stood him in much stead; they 
were to such as never patronize in 
vain; to the noble families of Con- 
ti, Doria, and Santa Cruza. By 
their countenance much probable 
mischief was prevented. He, how- 
ever, certainly rejoiced at his de- 
parture. 

Money, without which most of 
us go but an unpropitious journey, 
let our road be as it may, through 
life——money, at last received, car- 
ried him on to 

Naples. It may be some satis- 
faétion to future travellers to bé 
informed, that Sterne lodged there 
at the Casa da Manoel, frontin 
the ocean. He had an introduc- 
tion to Prince’ Cardito l’Offredo 
who received him with his wonted 
politeness. Here he rested only 
three days. Messina then received 
him. f rom Milan he pressed on 


to Venice, and, returning by the 
way of Germany, he visited Vien- 
na, Frankfort, Brussels, and, eager 
for home, made the best of his 


way. For those who may have 
visited 
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visited Ttaly,.Germany can have 
but few attractions any how. 
Enough, no doubt, he might see 
that forbad a new inspection; but 
the only surprising subjeé that has 
occurred tothe writer through this 
tracement of his wanderings, 1s, 
that he did: not visit La Grande 
Chartreuse, and yet Sterne’s ima- 
gination was. sublime and foetic ; 
that place where Gray felt the 
PresentioremetconfpicimusDeumy 
Per invias Rupes, fera per Juga 
Clivofgue prseruptos fonantes 
Inter Aquas, NeEmMonuMQUE NocTeM, 


He passed, in his way from Ly- 


ons to Pont Beauvoisin, within a 
few leagues; but hurry or heed- 
lessness carried him-along without 
stopping. 
His reflections here would, un- 
der his powers to adorn, have pro- 
duced a charming picture of me- 
lancholy man, starving amid the 
plenteous prodigalities of Provi- 
DENCE, and steeling his bosom 
against feelings thatGop and Na- 
TURE ordained him to employ in 
softening the sorrows and recipro- 
cating the kindnessés of men, in 
searching ViRTUE—in adfive USE. 
An excellent writer of the pre- 
sent day has, however, rendered 
the loss. less lamented, by a treat- 
ment of the subject in a manner 
mixed up of Prety and Parsos. 





No. V. ; 
Alas! Poor ¥Yorick! SHAKES?. 


AND it shall all apply. For 
would not any man who surveys 
the VULGAR and the vain rising 
into fortune, without a sENTL- 
MENT that is not sordid, or a v A- 
LUE that is not subserviency, CX- 
claim, Alas * wpon the little of the 
world’s wealth attained by the 
powers of Sterne? 

Poor, who can more fairly ap- 


propriate? Ah! Yorick, thy fo- 


verty Was as unquestionable as thy 
wit! 

Travelling with a couple of 
coats, a voiture for his vehicle, and 
a drummer for his retinye, goes 
but slowly towards the confidence 
or the civilities of people proud of 
their splendour and sedulous for 
state. Embarrassments were many + 
money, never reckoned. upon when 
Benevolence or Necessity opened 
the purse, was as easy of flight 
from him as others. Oppressed 
with claims which the HAuGHTY 
hear and disregard, the PRUDENT 
pass on and refuse to hear, and the 
philosopher answers with compas 
sion when he has nothing else [eft 
to give—no wonder Sterne’s cirs 
cumstances made him uneasy, so 
calculated as he was 

TO FEBL FOR ALL MANKIND, 

As Ihave here set the boundary 
of these memoranda, let me hasten 
to add what few particulars remain 
upon memory unmentioned. 


THE STERLING, 

who so pathetically tells the readers 
of his. travels, *‘ that it could not 
fet out” —never spoke but in Fan 
cy’s fabling ear. Valued, perhaps, 
from occurring sensation, Sterne 
consigned him to the care of La 
Fleur, who brought him safely over 
to Britain; ** but perhaps,” said 
La Fleur, “ he had forgot his note— 
ceftain it is I never heard him 
speak.’” 
DEVOTION FOR THE SEX. 

An assertion has been malevo- 
lently sent abroad, under the sanc+ 
tion of Dr. Johnson’s name, affirm: 
ing Sterne to have been Jicentious 
and dissolute in conversation. If he 
were s0, it niust have been confined 
tohisowncountry. ‘The testimony 
of La Fleur stands thys far against 


the aspersion:—‘* His conversa: 


tion with women was of the most 
interesting kind,” said he; “ he 
| u 
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usually 2f¢ them serious, if he did 
not find them sa. 

“ During our travels, I do not 
pretend to say that he lived like an 
Anchoret; but it was absolutely a 
fact, that with the dssolute of the 
sex (who in other countries are 
somewhat more sought after than 
in our own) he NEVER ASSOCI- 
ATED AT ALL.” How he mixed 
up the MoRALITY of his mind, 
God knows!—Un ENTRETIEN 


par Amour merely, he got through 


as well as he was able. 

THE DEAD ASS 
was no invention—the mourner 
wasas simpleand affecting as Sterne 
has told.—La Fleur remembers the 
circumstance perfeétly. 

Of that ludicrous story, which 
my readers will recollect by the 
mention of the CORKING PINS, 
at which so many have smiled, 
and so many(I Hope) have blush- 
ed—my FAIR COUNTRYW.OMEN 
must be told that the circumstances 
are not true. 

TO MONKS 

Sterne never exhibited any parti- 
cular sympathy. LaFleur remem- 
bers several pressing in upon him, 
to all of whom his answer was the 
same—Mown PERE, JE SUIS OC- 
CUPE,—JESUISPAUVRE COMME 
Vous, 





Such are the xotitia which I 
have colieéted together froma faith- 
ful, affectionate et ofa writer 
in many respects inimitable. It 
may be said, they are not of much 
importance, by many—of none, 
perhaps, by MoRE—the VULGAR 
€ver out-number the VALUABLE, 
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—Some there are, whe will not 
reject my slender present—THEY 
who, with a great man, are happy 
to be told that “* Milton fastened his 
shoes with Zatchets.”’ 

All matter of AMUSEMENT is 
comparatively alone of importance. 
He who would pass these mentions 
by, as of insufficient moment, for the 
rambling reveries of airy sPECU- 
LATION, may be no wiser or bet- 
ter a man than him, who follows 
with fond admiration in the foot- 
steps of erratic Genius. To the 
abstracted Man of Metapny- 
‘sics, who doubts when he should 
feel, and prefers to exercise of im- 
fiulse the reasoning upon its cause, 
what can I say but this—My em- 
ployment, compared with his, is of 
higher moment. 1 have attempted 
to lead men to cultivate the sen- 
sibilities of Nature and the rewards 
of Benevolence—He freezes the 
mind down to APAHY, until, tor- 
pid and unassailable, it listens .no- 
longer to the language of Love or @ 
the fidelity of Friendship ; but rob- 
bed of all confidence either in the 
Creature or the Creator, sinks 
an insipid compound into equalize 
ing pus and Jelieved ANNIBILA~ 
TION. | 

If I have been read with atten- 
tion, I am thankful; if with plea- 
sure, Iam proud; if any oneac- 
knowledge himself obliged by. the 
communications, 1 may reasona- 
bly rejoice; if any feel their moral 
propensities strengthened, or their 
sensibilities awakened, I am 
—for THAT purpose have I writ- 
ten. i 

Tue WriTER. | 





" 
POLITE CONVERSATION DEFECTIVE. 


[From the Manners of the Great. ] 


T is, perhaps, ‘one of the most day, that the distinétions of right 


alarming symptoms of the de- 


and wrong are almost swept away 


generacy of morals in the present in polite conversation. The most - 
| | serious 
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serious offences are often named 
with cool indifference; the most 
shameful profligacy with affeéted 
tendernessand indulgenttoleration. 
The substitution of the word gal- 
Jantry for that crime which stabs 
domestic happiness and conjugal 
virtue, is one of the most danger- 
ous of all the modern abuses of 
language. Atrocious deeds should 
never be called by gentle names. 
This must certainly contribute, 
more than any thing, to diminish 
the horror of vice in the rising 
generation. That our passions 


should be too often engaged on the 
side of error, we may look for the 
cause, though not for the vindica- 
tion, in the unresisted propensities 
of our constitution: but that our 
reason should ever be employed in 
its favor, that our conversation should 
ever be taught to palliate it, that 
our judgment should ever look on 
it with indifference, has no shadow 
of excuse: because this can pre- 
tend to no foundation in nature, 
no apology in temptation, no pal- 
liative in passion. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE DRILLING OF WHEAT. 


By Warter RutHeRForD, Esquire. 


[From the Tranfaétions of the Agricultural Society of the State of New-York. ] 


GENTLEMEN, 


S I consider W heat as the first 
staple of the trade and wealth 
of the middle states, I beg leave to 
recommend a method of promoting 
this article, without adding to, but 
rather diminishing the expence of 
culture. 
‘The drill husbandry has been 
long recommended and practised 
in England, but in a manner so 
complicated, machinery so expen- 
sive, and success so various, that it 
has never come in general practice 
there, nor attempted in that method 
in America; but some years ago a 
farmer in Sommerset county, in 
New-Jersey, first introduced a seed- 
drill of his invention; being aseed- 
box over a cylinder that turns with 
the wheels, with four holes in the 
box, that answer notches sloped 
in the cylinder, by which the seed 
falls into drills at thirteen: inches 
apart, which machine is drawn by 
a pair of horses, with a tongue to 
turn it: when turning, the wheel 
to be held fast, ‘and bringing the 
Wheel to run in the outside drill ; 
and afterwards drilling the head- 


lands, the whole field will be dril- 
led at thirteen inches apart, and 
may put in about eight acres aday, 
being understood to be well har- 
rowed before drilling. 

The advantages of this method 
is found by the experience of many 
farmers to be, 1st. It takes some- 
what less seed—2d. The seed is 
much better covered—3d. The 
ridges on each side mouldering gra- 
dually on the green grain, prevents 
it from freezing out, or being win- 
ter killed—4th. It is sheltered from 
the bleak spring winds—sth. It 
drains off the wet—6th. It better 
stands the drought, the roots being 
well covered. 

Where the land is richly ma- 
nured, perhaps this method may 
not be so necessary; and if the fal- 
low is covered with large stones, 
or stumps of trees, it will be im- 
practicable; but on land consider- 
ably exhausted, our farmers have 
experienced gteat advantage: ! 
reckon it yiclds about a third more 
—my neighbour, a judicious far- 
mer, thinks it yields him — 
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the old method. When I first prac- 
tised this way, it was on a field that 
the year before was in summer 

rain; one part of it gave a much 
Stes crop than the rest: without 
directions, the teamsman sowed 
this part by hand; most certainly 
the crop proved to be the worst 
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part of the field, which many of the 
neighbours viewed, and next year 
began, and in general have follow- 
ed this practice, Our carpenters 
deliver this drill complete for eight 
dollars. 


New- York, Feb. 28, 1792. 





HISTORY OF ANDREW, THE HEBRIDEAN. 
[Continued from page 83. ] 


WEEK after, news came that 

A a vessel was arrived with 
cotch emigrants. Mr. C. and I 
went to the dock to see them dis- 
embark. It was a scene which 
inspired me with a varietv of 
thoughts: here are, said I to my 
friend, a number of people, driven 
by poverty, and other adverse 
causes, to a foreign land, in which 
they know nobody. The name 
of a stranger, instead of implying 


_ gelief, assistance, and kindness, on 


the contrary, conveys very different 
ideas. They are now distressed ; 
their minds are racked by a variety 
of apprehensions, fears, and hopes. 
It was this last powerful sentiment 
which has brought them here. If 
they are good people, I pray that 
heaven may realise them. Who- 
ever were to sce them thus gathered 
again in five or six years, would 
behold a more pleasing sight, to 
which this would serve as a very 

owerful contrast. By their hones- 
ty, the vigour of their arms, and 
the benignity of government, their 
condition will be greatly improved ; 
they will be well clad, fat, possessed 
of that manly confidence which 
property vials ; they will become 
useful citizens. Some of their pos- 
terity may aét conspicuous parts 
in our future American transac- 
tions. Most of them appeared gets 
and emaciated, from the length of 
the passage, and the indifferent pro- 
vision on which they had lived. 


The number of children seemed as 
great as that of the people; they 
had all paid for being conveyed 
here. ~ 

The captain told us they werea 
quiet, peaceable, and harmless peo- 
ple, who had never dwelt in cities, 
This was a valuable cargo; they 
seemed, a few excepted, to be in 
the full vigour of their lives. Seve- 
ral citizens, impelled either by 
spontaneous attachments, or mo- 
tives of humanity, took many of 
them to their houses; the city, 
agreeable to its usual wisdom and 
humanity, ordered them all to be 
lodged in the barracks, and plenty 
of provisions to be given them. 
My friend pitched upon one also, 
and led him to his howse, with his 
wife, and a son about fourteen years 
ofage. The majority of them had 
contracted for land the year before, 
by means of an agent; the rest de- 
pended entirely upon chance; and 
the one who followed us, was of 
this last class. Poor man, he smiled 
on receiving the invitation, and 
gladly accepted it, bidding his wife 
and son do the same, in a lan 
which I did not understand. He 
gazed with uninterrupted attention 
on every thing he saw ; the houses, 
the inhabitants, the negroes, and 
carriages: every thing appeared 
equally new to him; and we went 
slow, in order to give him timé to 
feed on this pleasing variety. Good 


*God! said he, is this Philadelphia, 


that 
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that blessed city of bread and pro- 
visions, of which we have heard so 
much? I am told it was founded 
the same year in which my father 
was born; why itis finerthan Gree- 
nock or Glasgow, which are ten 
times as eld. It is so, said my 
friend to him; and when thee hast 
been here a month, thee will soon 
see that it is the capital of a fine 
province, ef which thou art gaing 
to be a citizen: Greenock enjoys 
neither such a climate nor such 
a soil. Thus we slowly proceed- 
ed along, when we met several 
jarge Lancaster six-horse waggons, 
just arrived fromthe country. At 
this stupendous sight, he stopped 
short, and with great diffidence 
asked us what was the use of these 
sreat moving houses, and where 
those big horses came from? Have 
you none such at home, I asked 
him? Oh, no; these huge animals 
would eat all the grass of our island! 
We at last reached my friend’s 
house, who, in the glow of well- 
meant huspitality, made them all 
three sit down toa good dinner, 
and gave them as much cyder as 
they could drink. God bless this 
country, and the good people it 
contains, said he; this is the best 
meal’s victuals I have made a long 
time.—I thank you kindly. 
What part of Scotland dost thee 
come from, friend Andrew? said 
Mr. C. Some of*us come from 
the main, some from the island of 
Barra, he answered—I myself am 
a Barra man. I looked on the map, 
and by its latitude easily guessed 
that it must be an inhospitable cli- 
mate. What sort of land have you 
got there? I asked him. Bad 
enough, said he; we have no such 
trees as I see here, no wheat, no 
kine, noapples. Then, I observed, 
that it must be’ hard for the poor to 
live. We have no poor, he an- 
swered, we are all alike, except 
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our laird; but he cannot help every 
body. Pray what is the name of 
your laird? Mr. Neil, said An. 
drew; the like of him is not to be 
found in any of the isles; his fore. 
fathers have lived there thirty gene. 
rations ago, as we are told. Now, 
gentlemen, yeu may judge what an 
ancient family estate it must be 
But it is cold, the land is thin, and 
there were too many of us, which 
are the reasons that some are come 
to seek their fortunes here. Well, 
Andrew, what step do you intend 
to take, in erder to became rich? 
I do not know, Sir; I am but aa 
ignorant man, a stranger besides— 
{ must rely on the advice of good 


christians; they would not deceive, 


me, I am sure. . I have brought 
with mea character from our Barra 
minister; can it do me any good 
here? Qh, yes; but your future 
success will depend entirely on your 
own conduét: if you are a sober 
man, as the certificate says, labori- 
ous, and honest, there is no fear 
but that you will do well. Have 
you brought any inoney with you,, 
Andrew? Yes, Sir; elever guineas 
and an half. Upon my word it 


is a considerable sum for a Barra 


man; how came you by so much 
money? Why, seven years ago, 
I received a legacy of £ 37. from 
an uncle, who loved me much; 
my wife brought me two guineas, 
when the laird gave her to me for 
a wife, which f have saved ever 
since. I have sold all I had; I 
worked in Glasgow for some tine. 
I am glad to hear you are so saving 
and prudent; be so still: you must 
go and hire yourself with some 
good people: what can you do? 
I can thresh a little, and handle the 
spade. Can you plough? Yes, 
Sir, with a little breast plough I 
have brought with me. These 
won’t do here, Andrew; you are 
an able man; if yeu are willing 
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you will soon learn. I'll tell you 
what I intend todo; I’ send you 
to my house, where you shall stay 
two or three weeks; there you must 
exercise yourself with the axe, that 
js the principal tool the Americans 
want, and particularly the back- 
settlers. Can your wife spin? Yes, 
she can. Well then, as soon as 
you are able to handle the axe, you 
Shall go and live with Mr. P. R. 
a particular friend of mine, who 
will give you four dollars per 
month, for the first six, and the 
usual price of five as long as you 
remain with him. Jf shalt place 
your wife in another house, where 
she shall receive half adollara week 
for spinning; and your son a dollar 
a month to drive the team. You 
shall have besides good victuals to 
eat, and good beds to lie on: will 
all this satisfy you, Andrew? He 
hardly understood what F said; the 
honest tears of gratitude fell from 
his eyes as he lgoked at me, and 
its expressions seemed to quiver on 
his lips. Though silent, this was 
saying a great deal; there was, be- 
sides, something extremely moving 
to see a man six feet high, thus 
shed tears; and this did not lessen 
the good opinion I had entertained 
of him. At last he told me, that 
my offers were more than he de- 
served, and that he would first be- 
gin to work for his victuals. No, 
no, said I, if you are careful and 
sober, and do what you can, you 
shall receive what I told you, after 
you have served a short apprentice- 
ship at my house. May God repay 
you for all your kindnesses, said 
Andrew: as long as [I live I shall 
thank you, and do what I can 
for you. A few days after I sent 
them all three to , by the re- 
turn of some waggons, that he 
might have an opportunity of view- 
ing and convincing himself of the 
utility of those machines which he 
had at first so much admired. 
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The further descriptions he gave 
us of the Hebrides in general, and 
of his native island in particular— 
of the customs and modes of living 
of the inhabitants—greatly enter- 
tained me. Pray is the sterility of 
the soil the cause that there are no 
trees, or ts it because there are none 
planted? What are the modern 
families of all the kings of theearth, 
compared to the date of that of Mr. 
Neil? Admitting that each gene- 
ration should last but forty years, 
this nfakes a period of 1200; an 
extraordinary duration for the un- 
interrupted descent of any family ! 

Agreeably to the description he 
gave us of those countries, they 
seem to live according to the rules 
of nature, which gives them but 
bare subsistence; their constita- 
tions are uncontaminated by any 
excess or effeminacy, which their 
soil refuses. If their allowance 
of food is not too seanty, they must 
all be healthy by perpetual tem- 
perance and exercise; if so, they 
are amply rewarded for their po- 
verty. 

Could they have obtained but 
necessary food, they would not 
have leit it; for it was not in Con- 
sequence of oppression, either from 
their patriarch or the government, 
that they had emigrated. I wish 
we had a colony of these honest 
people settled in some parts of this 
province; their morals, their reli- 
gion, see to be as simple as their 
manners. This society would pre- 
sent an interesting spectacle, could 
they be transported on a richer 
soil. But perhaps that soil would 
soon alter every thing; for our 
—— vices and virtues, are 

together local; we are machines, 
fashioned by every circumstance 
around us. 

Andrew arrived at my house a 
week before I did, and I found my 
wife,.agreeably to giv — Ts 
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had placed the axe in his hands, 
as his first task. For some time 
he was very aukward; but he was 
so docile, so willing, and grateful, 
as well as his wife, that I foresaw 
he would succeed. Agreeably to 
my promise, I put them all with 
different families, where they were 
well liked, and all parties were 
leased. Andrew worked hard, 
lived well, grew fat, and every 
Sunday came to pay me a visit on 
a good horse, which Mr. P. R. lent 
him. Poor man, it took hina long 
time ere he could sit on the saddle 
and hold the bridle properly. I 
believe he had never before mount- 
ed such a beast, though I did not 
choose to ask him that question, 
for fear it might suggest some mor- 
tifying ideas.» After having been 
twelve months at Mr. P. R’s, and 
having received his own and his 
family’s wages, which amounted 
to eighty-four dollars, he came to 
see me on a week day, and told 
me, that he was a man of middle 
age, and would willingly have 
land of his own, in order to pro- 
cure hima home, asa shelier against 
old age: that whenever this pericd 
should come, his son, to whom he 
would give his land, would then 
maintain him, and thus live all 
together ; he therefore required my 
advice and assistance, ] thought 
his desire very natural and praise- 
worthy, and told him that I should 
think, of it, but that he must re- 
main one month longer with Mr. 
P. Ri who had 3000 rails to split. 
He immediately consented. ‘The 
spring was not faradvanced cnough 
yet for Andrew to begin clearing 
any land, even supposing that he 
had made a purchase; asit is always 
necessary that the leaves should be 
out, in order that this additional 
combustible, may serve to burn the 
heaps of brush more readily. 
A few days after, it happened 
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that the whole family of Mr. P.R; 
went to meeting, and left Andrew 
to take care of the house. While 
he was at the door, attentively read: 
ing the bible, nine Indians, jusé 
come from the mountains, suddenly 
made their appearance, and un- 
loaded their packs of furs on ‘ 
floor of the piazza: Conceive, i 

you can, what was Andrew’s con- 
sternation at this extraordinary 
sight! From the singular appear- 
ance of these people, the honest 
Hebridean took them for a lawless 
band come to rob his master’s 
house. He therefore, like a faith- 
ful guardian, precipitately with- 
drew, and shut the doors; but as 
most of our houses are without 
locks, he was reduced to the neces- 
sity of fixing his knife over the 
latch, and then flew up stairs in 
quest of a broad sword which he 
had brought from Scotland. 

The Indians, who were Mr. P, 
R’s particular friends, guessed at 
his suspicions an@ fears; they for- 
cibly lifted the door, and suddenly 
took possession of the house, got 
all the bread and meat they wanted, 
and sat themselves down by the 
fire. At this instant Andrew, 
with his broad sword in his hand, 
entered the room; the Indians 
earnestly looking at him, and at- 
tentively watching his naotions. 
After a very few reflexions, An 
drew found that his weapon was 
useless, when opposed to nine to- 
mahawks; but this did not dimi- 


nish his anger; on the contrary, it — 


grew greater on observing the calm 
al a with which they were 
devouring the family provisions. 
Unable to resist, he called them 
names in broad Scotch, and ordered 
them to desist, anc be gone; to 
which the Indians (as they told me 
afterwards) replied in their equally 
broad idiom. It must have been 
a most. unintelligible altercation 

between 
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between this honest Barra man, 
and nine Indians, who did not 
much care for any thing he could 
say. At last he veritured to lay his 
hands on one of them, in order to 
turn him out of the house. Here 
Andrew’s fidelity got the better of 
his prudence; for the Indian, by 
his motions, threatened to scalp 
him, while the rest gave the war 
hoop: This horrid noise so ef- 
feétually frightened poor Andrew, 
that, unmindful of his courage, of 
his broad sword, and his intentions, 
he rushed out, left them masters of 
the house; and disappeared. I have 
heard one of the Indians say since, 
that he never laughed so heartily in 
his life: Andrew, ata distance, 
soon recovered from the féars which 
had been inspired by this infernal 
tell; and thought of no other re- 
medy than to go to the meeting- 
house; which was about two miles 
distant: In the eagerness of his 
honest intentions, with looks of 
affright still marked on his coun- 
tenance; he called Mr. P. R. out, 
and told him with great vehemence 
of style, that nine monsters were 
come to his house—some blue, 


12g 
some red, and some black; that 
they had little axes in their hands, 
out of which they smoked; and 
that like highlanders, they had no 
breeches; that they were devouring 
all his victuals, and that God only 
knew what they would do more.’ 
Pacify yourself, said Mr. P. R. my 
house is as safe with these people, 
as if I was there myseff; as for the 
victuals, they are heartily welcome 
honest Andrew; they are not peo- 
ple of much ceremony ; they 
themselves thus whenever they are 
among their friends; I do so too 
in their wigwams, whenever I go 
to their village: you had better 
therefore step in and hear the re- 
mainder of the sermonj and when 
the meeting is over; we will all g> 
back ia the waggon together. 

At their return, Mr. P. R. who 
speaks the Indian language ve 
well explained the whole taaieae 
the Indians renewed their laugh, 
and shook hands with honest Ain= 
drew, whom they made smoke-out 
of their pipes; and thus peace was 
made, and ratified according to the 
Indian custom, by the caluiet. 
(To be cqntinued.) 
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CHARACTER OF PETER THE HERMIT. 
[From Gibbon's Hiitory of the Roman Empire. ] 


H was born of a gentleman’s 
family (for we must now 
adopt. a modern idiom,) and his 
military service was under the 
-neignbouring counts of Boulogne, 
-. the heroes of the firstcrusade. But 
he soon relinquished the sword and 
the world; and if it be true, that 
his wife; however noble, was aged 
and ugly, he might withdraw, with 
the less reluctance, from her bed 
to a convent, and at length to an 
hermitage. In this austere solitude, 
bis body was emaciated, his fancy 
Was inflamed; whatever he wished, 
‘he believed; whatever he believed, 


. lMlarch, 1797. 


he saw in dreams and revelations. 
From Jerusalem, the pilgrim re- 
turned an accomplished fanatic; 
but as he excelled in the popular. 
madness of the times, pope Urban 
the second received him as a pro 
phet, applauded his gloriousdesign, 
promised to support it in a general 
council, and 
proclaim the 
Holy Land. Invigorated by the 
approbation of the pontiff, his zea- 
lous missionary traversed with 
speed and success, the provinces of. 
Italy and France. His diet was 
abstemious, his prayers long and 

Cc ; fervent, 
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136 
fervent, and the alms which he re- 
ceived with one hand he distributed 
with the other: His head was bare, 

is feet naked, his meagre body 
was wrapt in a course garment; 
he bore and displayed a weighty 
crucifix; and the ass on which he 
tode was sanctified in the public 
eye by the,gervice of the man of 
God. HeWreached to innumera- 
ble crowds in the churches, the 
etreets, and the highways: The 
hermit entered with equal confi- 
dence the palace and the Cottage; 
and the people, for all was people, 
Was impetuously moved by his call 
to repentance and arms. When 
he painted the sufferings of the 
natives and pilgrims of Palestine, 
every heart was melted to compas- 
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sion; every breast glowed with in. 
dignation, when he challenged the 
warriors of the age to defend their 
brethren and rescue their Saviour; 
His ignorance of art and language 
was compensated by sighs, and 
tears, and ejaculations; and Peter 
supplied the deficiency of reason 
by joud and frequent appeals to 
Christ and his mother, to the saints 
and angels of paradise, with whom 
he had personally conversed. The 
most perfeétorator of Athens might 
have envied the success of his elo- 
quence: The rustic enthusiast in 
spired the passions which he fels, 
and Christendom expected with 
impatience the counsels and decrees 
of the supreme pontiff. 





a a BE AY 
ON ORATORICAL PRONUNCIATION. 
Adiretfed to the Editcr of the Monthly Magazine. 


OU must know, Sir, I am 
one of those persons whose 
tars are highly offended by the 
monotonous delivery, and affected 
and unvaried cadence, which is 
almost universally adopted by our 
speakers of all classes, in the senate 
and in the pulpit, at the bar and on 
the stage.” Many of these speakers 
have probably no other reason to 
assign for their practice, than im- 
memorial custom; but I know 
there are not wanting those who 
attempt to defend it, by asserting, 
that eloquence reguzres tones of 
pronunciation elevated above those 
of comtnon discourse, remote from 
vulgar use, and refined into syste- 
matic melody. To such persons 
I address myself, and shall endea- 
vour to show them; that the pro- 
nunciation of a public speaker, 
should be conformable with that 
used in the familiar conversation of 
those to whom iris harangue is de- 
livered. 
‘The business.of an orator is, to 


persuade; to do this, his first endea- 
vours must be, to gain attention; 
his second, to be understood. To 
gain attention, he must attempt to 
draw the observation of his audi- 
ence from the pronunciation of 
delivery, tothe matter of his speech: 
now those tones to which the ear 
is not accustomed, will easily sub- 
tract the attention of the mind from 
the train of argument which the 
speaker proposes to establish.” We 
know, that very slight peculiarities 
in accent and dialeét, will fre- 
quently excite mirth, and mirth 
puts an end to all serious observa- 
tion; they may also, by their sin- 
gularity, attraét curiosity, which 
is equally fatal to attention. But 
the tones of common discourse can 
raise neither mirth nor curiosity, 
because they are familiar to us. It 
follows, that the speaker who wishes 
to gain attention, should practise 
that pronunciation which is least 
remote from common discourse. 
But, admitting that the orator 
sheuld 
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should have the good luck to ad- 
dress a philosophicalaudience, with 
minds suinciently abstra@ed to 
catch the matter, without attending 
tothe manner of his eloquence; 
let us consider, whether he can 
make himseif readily understood, 
if his pronunciation be not regu- 
lated by the standard of common 
speech. It may be observed, that 
whatever is unfamiliar, is, in pro- 
portion as it s unfamiuar, unintel- 
ligible. Thus, it is with some dif- 
ficulty, that verse is understood by 
one who is not accustomed to read 
it, while the same words, arranged 
in the order ot prose, may be easily 
understood by him; because it is 
in prose that he has been accus- 
tomed to converse, though perhaps, 
like Moliere’s citiZen, without 
knowing it.—And the difficulty of 
comprehension, which an ‘unfa- 
miliar arrangement of words is liable 
to produce, is not greater than that 
which may arise from an unfami- 
liar pronunciation of them. That 
pronunciation in which there isa 
constant recurrence of the same 
tones, obscures the sense, by not 
giving the words the full force 
which they are accustomed to re- 
ceive in conversation. In losing 
the ordinary emphasis, we lose the 
meapiag. Eioquence, being tran~ 
sitory, should be easily compre- 
hended. A written treatise we 
may understand at our leisure, but 
an harangue must be. understood 
immediately, or not at all, A 
slight misconception may derange 
a whole train of argument; and 
this misconception may be pro- 
duced by an indistinét utterauce, 
or the neglect of using common 
emphasis. The chain being once 
broken, is not easily linked again. 
The orator having once misled his 
auditors, by the peculiarities of his 
tones or emphasis, may finish his 
speech by himself. . To be under- 
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steed without difficulty, he must, 
therefore, adopt the familiar mode 
of pronunciation. 

But, perhaps, some of your 
readers may here ask, whether ora- 
tors ought to be understood or at- 
tended to? This, Sir, is a ques- 
tion of so important a nature, that 
I contess myself incompetent to 
answer it. Iadeed, 1 will candidly 
acknowledge that the present mo- 
notonous system of pronunciation 
is attended with many benefits to 
society, and that a rejection of it 


might produce evils of considerable. 
magnitude: for example, preach-. 


ers, by becoming animated and in- 
telligibie would disturb the slum-. 
bers of those pious persons who go, 
weekly to church, to enjoy that 
repose which their beds cannot af- 
ford them, and would reduce their 
congregation to the painful neces- 
sity ot thinking: barristers, by 
making themselves clearly undere 
stood, would diminish so consi, 
derably the business of the courts,, 
that the majority of a very respect- 
able profession would want em-, 
ployment; and senators, by com-; 
prehending each other too readily, 
would bedencned of much of the. 
harmless amysement with which 
the debates of the House supply. 
them, and would be driven to em- 
ploy their hours with the less in-, 
nocent diversion of the gaming. 
table. So far, therefore, from ba- 
nishing the present reestative made 
of speaking, perhaps it would be’ 
useful to reduce it to a perfed 
science. For this purpose, each 
member of the senate, before he 
should go into the House, might 
be drilled into the manceuvres of 
recifative, by an opera Castratoy 
and as Orpheus, by his music, 
charmed the very brutes, so our 
senators, by their melodious lulla- 
by, might soothe the swinish mul- 
titude to rest, and make them for- 
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gettheir nature. To produce har- 
mony, the recitative might be ac- 
companied, and each speaker might 
seleét the instrument which would 
best suit his charaéter and dignity. 
Thus, Mr. Dundas might be ac- 
companied with bag-pipes, and the 
Earl of Lauderdal, withthe French- 
horn; the Secretary at war, with 
drumand fife; and the Lord Mayor, 
with marrow-bone and cleaver; 
Mr. Canning might blow the trum- 
pet to Mr Pitt, and Mr. Erskine 
might blow his own trumpet. In 
this state-concert, I, for my own 
part, should see no material objec- 
tion to our present minister’s play- 
ing the first fiddle, though, un- 
doubtedly, there are those who 
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would say, it resembled too closel 
the picture of Nero fiddling while 
Rome was in flames. But this 
would certainly be proper, that 
when any member should be in- 
sufferably prolix, dull, or inhar- 
monious in his recrtations, the whole 
House should join in whistling my 
uncle Toby’s favorite tune of Lil. 
labullero, or in chorussing the good 
old song of Chevy Chace; if, how. 
ever, the case should happen in the 
House of Lords, 1 would recom. 
mend the bench of Bishops to pre- 
serve their ecclesiastical dignity, by 
chauating the hundred and nine. 
teenth Psalm. Yours, &c. 

T. S. A. T, 
Norwich, April 14, 1796. 





OF THE HARMONY OF PL 


{From Hunter's Tranflation of 


T is in the countries of the 
North, and on the summit 
of cold mountains, that the pine 
grows, and the fir, and the cedar, 
and most part of resinous trees, 
which shelter man from the snows 
by the closeness of their foliage, 
and which furnish him, during the 
Winter season; with torches, and 
fuel for his fire-side. It is very 
remarkable, that the leaves of those 
ever-green trees are filiform, and 
extremely adapted, by this confi- 
guration, which possesses the far- 
ther advantage of reverberating 
the heat, like the hair of animals, 
for resistance to the impetuosity of 
the winds, that beat with peculiar 
violence on elevated situations. 
The Swedish naturalists have ob- 
served, that the fattest pines are to 
be found on the dryest and most 
sandy regions of Norway. The 
larch, which takes equal pleasure 
in the cold mountains, has a very 
resinous trunk. 
Mathiola, in his useful commen- 
fary on Dioscorides, intorms us, 


ANTS RELATIVE TO MAN. 


St. Pierre's S.udies of Nature. ] 


that there is no substance more 
proper than the charcoal of these 
trees, for promptly meiting the iron 
minerals, in the vicinity of which 
they peculiarly thrive. They are, 
besides, loaded with mosses, some 
species of which catch fire from the 
slightest spark. He relates, that 
being obliged, on a certain occa- 
sion, to pass the night in the lofty 
mountains of the Scrait of Trento, 
where he was botanizing, he fgund 
there a great quantity of latches 
(larix) bearded all over, to use his 
own expression, and completely 
whitened with moss. The shep- 
herds of the place, willing to amuse 
hjm, set fire to the mosses of some 
of those trees, which was imme: 
diately communicated with the ra- 
pidity of gun-powder touched with 
the match. Amidst the obscurity 
of the night, the flame and the 
sparks seemed to ascend up to the 
very heavens. They diffused, as 
they burnt, a very agreeable pers 
fume. He farther remarks, that’ 
the best agaricum grows upon the 
larch, 
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farch, and that the arquebusiers of 
his tirne made use of it for keeping 
up fire, and for making matches. 
Thus nature, in crowning the sum- 
mit of cold and ferruginous moun- 
tains with those vast vegetable 
torches, has placed the match in 
their branches, the tinder at their 
foot, and the steel at their roots. 
To the south, on the contrary, 
trees present, in their foliage, fans, 
umbrellas, parasols. The latanier 
carries each of its leaves plaited as 
a fan, attached to a long tail, and 
similiar, when completely display- 
ed, to a radiating sun of verdure. 
Two of those trees are to be seen 
in the Royal-Garden. The leaf 
of the banana resembles a iong and 
broad girdle, which, undoubtedly, 
procured for it the name of Adam’s 
fig-tree. The magnitude of the 
leaves of several species of trees in- 
creases in proportion as we ap- 
proach the Line. That of the 
cocoa-tree, with double fruit, of 
the Sechelles Islands, is from twelve 
to fifteen feet long, and from seven 
to eight broad. A single one is 
sufficient to cover a numerous fa- 
mily. One of those leaves is, like- 
wise, to be seen in the Royal Ca- 
binet of Natural History. That 
of the talipot of the Island of 
Ceglon is ot nearly the same size. 
he interesting and unfortunate 
Robert Knox, who has given the 
best account of Ceylon which I 
am acquainted with, tell us, that 
one of the feaves of the talipot is 
capable of covering from fifteen to 
twenty persons. When it is dry, 
continus he, it is at once strong and 
pliant, so that you may fold and 
unfold it at pleasure, being natu- 
rally plaited like a fan. In this 
state it is not bigger than a man’s 
rm, and extremely light. The 
natives cut it into triangles, though 
it is naturally round, and each of 
them carrics one of those seétions 
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over his head, holding the angular 
part before, in his hand, to open 
tor himself a passage through the 
bushes. The soldiers employ this 
leaf as a covering to their tents. 
He considers it, and with good rea- 
son, as one of the greatest blessings 
of Providence, in a country burnt 
up by the sun, and inundated by 
the rains, for six months of the 
year. 

Nature has provided, in those 
climates, parasols for whole vil- 
lages ; tor the fig-tree, denominated, 
in India, the fig-tree of the Banians, 
a drawing of which may be seen 
in Tavernier, and in several other 
travellers, grows on the very burn- 
ing sand o} the sea-shore, throwing, 
from the extremity of its branches, 
a multitude of shoots, which drop 
to the ground, there take root, and 
form, around the principal trunk, 
a great number of covered arcades, 
whose shade is impervious to the 
rays of the sun. 

In our temperate climates, we 
experience a similar benevolence 
on the part of Nature. Jn the 
warm and thirsty season, she be- 
stows upon us a variety of fruits, 
replenished with the most refresh- 
ing juices, suchas cherries, peaches, 
melons; and, as winter approaches, 
those which warm and comfort by 
their oils, such as the almond and 
the walnut. Certain naturalists 
have considered even the ligneous 
shells of these fruits, as a preser- 
vative against the cold of the 
gloomy season; but these are, as 
we have seen, the means of float- 
ing and of navigating. Nature 
employs others, with which we are 
not acquainted, for preserving the 
substances of fruits, from the im- 
pressions of theair. Forexample, 
she preserves, through the whole 
winter, many species of apples and 
pears, which have no other cover- 


ing than a pellicle so very thin, 
that 
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that it is impossible to determine 
how fine it is. 

Nature has placed other vegeta- 
bles in humid and in dry situations, 
the qualities ot which are inexpli- 
cable on the principles of our Pay- 

ics, but which admirably harino- 
nize with the necessities of the men 
who inhabit those places. Along the 
water-side grow the plants and the 
trees which are the dr yest, the 
lightest, and, consequently, the best 
adapted to the pury DaSe of crossing 
the stream, Such are reeds, w hich 
are hollaw, and rushes, which are 
iiled with an inflammable marrow. 


It requires but a very «moderate 
bundle of rushes to bear the weight 
ofavery heavy man upon the water, 
On the banks of the lakes: of the 
North are produced those enor. 
mous birch-trees, the bark of.a 
single one of which is sufficient to 
form a large canoe. This bark ig 
similar to leather in pliancy, and 
so incorruptible by humidity, that, 
in Russia, I have seen some of | it 
extracted from under the earth 
which covered powder magazines, 
periectly sound, though it had lain 
there from the time of Peser the 
Great. j 





VISIT TO THE CLOIS 


TER OF MOUNT SION. 


[From ‘ The Rhine, or a journey from Utrecht to Frankfort.” By T. Cogan, M.D.} 


r Mentioned to you, that the first 
j time I visited this place,* cu- 
viosity led the company tosee some 
ef the Monasteries and Cloisters, 
with which it abounds. I should 
not deserve the character of a faith- 
ful narrator, which it is my ambt- 
tion always to maintain, did I con- 
ceal from you a defeat in argu- 
ment, or something very much 
like it, which I suffered in the 
Cloister of ALount Sion. 

The Matron, who shewed us all 
that was visible to profane eyes, 
suchas the Chapel, the Refectory, 
é&c. was a polite, well-informed 
person. She spoke the French lan- 
guage with great fluency and ele- 
sance; and, as you will find in the 
issue, she was better acquainted 
with the world than could have 
been expected troni-a Recluse. 

After we had purchased some 
models in wax, of the different or- 
ders of Monks and Nuns, and 
some artificial flowers, which, with 
various other articles, were the 

work of those daughters of retire- 

ment, by which they benefit the 
Establishment, while they amuse 


their vacant hours,—the Matron 
politely invited us to rest ourselves 
in her own apartment. ‘This in- 
vitation the fatigues of our morn- 
ing rambles had made tov dccept- 
able to be refused. 

The discourse naturally turned 
upon the Institution; and, among 
other articles, we inquired how 
many Nuns there might be sequess 
tered from the world within these 
walls ? 

She answered, they were only 
twenty-eight in number. 

My imagination inns 
took fire'—I contemplated t 
all as in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, formed te enjoy and to 
communicate happiness, in civil 
life, and in the conjugal state! | 
viewed them as agreeable compa- 
nions, dutiful children, afiection- 
ate wives, tender mothers,——had 
they been permitted to follow the 
laws and propensities of nature! 
Under this impression an excla- 
mation escaped me— 

© Good God!” cried I, “ only 
twenty-eight of the loveliest of the 
human species buried alive within 

tay 
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this gloomy mansion! Do you say 
oily, Madam? It is, in my opini- 
on, too many by the whole num- 
ber!” 

«“ And why,” answered the Ma- 
tron, ** will you not consider them 
in the true light—sheltered from the 
storms of life?” 

“ But, Madam, Pe 

“ Permit me, Sir, to interrupt 
you. I know what you are about 
to urge. —You think these young 
creatures lost to society. You ims 
agine that they are involuntary, 
and, consequently, wretched pri- 
soners !— A suggestion arises with- 
in your mind, that it would be a 
meritorious act to break down these 
wails of their confinement, and res- 
cue them from the sacred vows 
they have been compelled, or se- 
duced to make!” 

I bowed my assent to her state- 
meat of the objection, 

“ But why will you permit your 
fancy to give such a partial and fal- 
lacious statement of their situation ? 
Js it not much more probable that 
they are screened trom the number- 
less evilsto whichow sex are pecu- 
liarly exposed ?>—Are there no un- 
relenting parents in the world?— 
no false and perjured lovers?—no 
cruel and neglectful husbands ?-—~ 
no disobedient, or even unhappy 
children ?-~-faithless friends? —tor- 
saken orphans?” 

I granted that there were too 
many. . But I urged that it was a 
cowardice equal to suzcide, thus to 
oppose the laws of nature, and 
the duties claimed by society ;— 
thus to seek a species of a prema- 
ture death, in order to escape the 
many evils of life;—thus to secure 
an illicit exemption from both the 
active and passive duties, the pro- 
per discharge of which are the best 
preparations for heaven ! 

* Within these walls, Sir, they 
are disciplined to the duties of each 
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class. Respecting the Aassive dus 
ties, they are taugnt subordination 
to their superiors; mutual forbear- 
ance with each other; for little 
humours and caprices will shew 
themselves, wherever there is aa 
original diversity of character; and 
I will also add, that where any 
may have takea the veil from im- 
proper motives, they have impos 
ed upon themselves the task of sub- 
mitting with patience and resigna- 
tion to the consequences of their 
hasty resolutions. Perhaps these 
have peculiar reasons for shaux/ud 
resignation; for they who most re- 
pent of their choice, were in the 
greatest danger from the seduc- 
tions of the worid. 

“ As to adfive duties, they have 
them also. They are all engaged 
in some useful or innocent em- 
ployments, waich afford elegant 
amusements to your gayer world, 
while they contribute to suppoxt 
the expences of this house of re- 
tirement. In point of ut:/:ty, there- 
fore, they are no more lost to so- 
ciety than you milliners, your arti, 
ficial florists, or that numerous 
class of females among you who 
support themselves by contributing 
to the elegancies of life. -To these 
daily occupations are added those 
more important ones, of which 
there are but few traces in your 
world—#the sacred duties of religion. 
Here they are taught that there is 
a God, anda future state; and the 
prime object of their attention is 
to prepare for it. If there be any 
benefit from the prayers of the 
righteous, if these avail much,— 
their intercessions will also diffuse 
a blessing over mankind, 

“ Thus,” added she, ** éxcept- 
ing in the single article of ee/idacy, 
they are equally useful with the 
most industrious and meritorious 
of their sex without these walls; 
and, fet me add, are infinitely bet- 

ter 
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ter employed than the majority of 
those for whom they labour.” 

A lovely female, in the novici- 
ate state, as appeared by her dress, 
happened at thts instant to be pass- 
ing by the window on the opposite 
side of the area, I satin a direc- 
tion to have a full view of her as 
she passed. She did not appear to 
be more than sixteen years of age, 
and had a pleasing, but, as I 
thought, a dejeed countenance. 
Curiosity induced her to make her 
transit as slow as possible; but duty 
impelled hertobe in motion. This 
sight animated me to renew the at- 
tack, with the ardour of a knight- 
errant attempting to rescue a dam- 
sel in distress. 

“ Madam, it is still to be deep- 
ly regretted, that such excellent 
chara¢ters, those whom you de- 
scribe as possessing the choicest 
virtues of their sex, should be for 
ever secluded from those connec- 
tions where their virtues are so 
‘much wanted, and where their va- 
rious qualities would become so 
eminently useful !—What incom- 
parable wives—W hat exemplary 
mothers— W hat e 

“ You do not attend sufficient- 
ly,” replied the Matron, interrup- 
ing me, * to the influence of pre- 
cept and example; nor consider 
how far the exce.lencies they pos- 
sess, may be derived from this se- 
cluded state, and their being dis- 
ciplined to virtue and religion. 
The grace of God operates by 
means. Those who are exposed 
to temptation, will feel themselves 
tempted, and teir hearts may be- 
tray them into wretchedness. If 
these young créatures are more in- 
nocent, and, let meadd, more aspy 
thaa the same number of worid- 
lings of their age, of which I can- 
not entertain a doubt, it is certain- 
ly in consequence of the voy'sthey 
have made. 





“ Thus, Sir,” continued she) 
“ for themselves, they appear, every 
circumstance being considered, to 
have made the wisest choice; and 
they are equally beneftcial to the 
public witt thousands of their sex, 
who lead a secular life. The only 
subject, therefore, which remains 
to be canvassed is, that of their ce. 
libacy. And this is soon discussed, 

“Fhe strictest order of Nuns 
make that a vo/untary deed, from 
the most laudable motives, to which 
numbers are obliged to submit, 
without the most distant claim to me- 
rit. What multitudes must re 
main in a state of celibacy, or make 
a most mnproper choice! What 
multitudes have reason to wish that 
they had remained im that state, 
who have been connected by Ae 
norable ties! not to mention that 
part of the female world that have 
fallen a prey to the delusions of 
their own hearts, or the treacher- 
ous unsuspected sedtictions of men. 
We acknowledge that marriage is + 
an honorable institution; we mus¥ 
know that the very existence and 
welfare of the human species de- 
pend upon the institution; but ne 
individual is from hence compel- 
led to submit to it: nor is this ge- 
neral Ahilanthropy the passion which 
prompts to the marriage union! 
In short, Sir, Religion and Nature 
have left us the right to’ chuse 
whether we will check our desires, 
and remain ina smaller but securer 
circle of uninterrupted content- 
ment, or hazard the loss of what 
we might have enjoyed, by impe- 
tuously seeking greater good. ¥ow 
worldings, claim: this power of 
choosing, and prefer, with a con- 
science perfectly at ease, celibacy 
to ixdiscrect marriages; and why 
should «we be deprived? Had it 
been a law of nature universally 
obligatory, that every individual of 
each sex, should be united to its 
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gate, then have the females under 
my care been guilty of sin, by re- 
nouncing the world. If our reli- 
gion considered it a duty incum- 
bent upon a//, then might you with 
justice accuse the life of a Nun, as 
a violation ot the laws of heaven. 
But as this ts not the case, why will 
you deprive ws exclusively of the 
right to make a choice, of which 
very few repent,and of whichnone 
have any reason to repert: this is 
more than cau be alledged in vindi- 
«ation of numberless matrimonial 
connections! 

“ [| observe,’’ continued she, 
“in my frequent conversation 
with occasional visitors, that your 
sex, Sir, is always more aifected 
with these vows of chastity than 
our own; and I am from hence 
lead to suspect, that you are more 
under the influence of sedf-znterest 
‘than of compassion. Does the anx- 
iety you discover proceed from the 
consciousness that you are all such 
amen of honor, such amiable com- 
panions, so invariably disposed and 
qualified to become husbands wor- 
thy of possessing? And do you 
infer from hence, that our sex ne- 
cessarily suffers an infinite loss, by 
being forever secluded from yours? 
You will not have the injustice or 
the vanity to maintain the propo- 
sition. How then can you be as- 
-sured that their plunging into life 
would not make them the real 0d- 
jects of that compassion which is 
now throwaway uponthem? If 
the motives of that piety your sex 
80 repeatedly express, were ge- 
nuine, you would not so heedless- 
-ly, not to say dasely, diffuse wretch- 
edness over myriads of the females 
-that are stillin your power. I sup- 
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pose, Sir, you are not unacquaint- 
ed with London, as I perceive by 
your appearance and accent that 
you are an Englishman?” 

I answered, that Londox had for- 
merly been the place of my resi- 
dence. 

** Can you form any estimate of 
the number of those unhappy girls 
that support a miserable existence, 
by being kept mistresses, or by 
public prostitution ?”’ 

“ J cannot, but they are certain- 
ly very numerous.” 

“ ] have been assured (says the 
Abbess) that they amount to not 
less than FORTY THOUSAND; of 
whom many thousands are merely 
children!” 

I hope, Madam, that this is an 
exaggerated representation. 

“ The estimate is formed by 
those who seem well qualified to 
judge, and who have taken great 
pains to be as accurate as the sub- 
jet will admit. I am further in- 
formed, that the inhabitants of that 
great metropolis are estimated at 
trom seven to nine hundred thousand; 
let us take the medium, eight huns 
dred thousand.* Of this number 
we will suppose the half to be fe- 
males; and of the four, one hundred 
thousand are at the age which at- 
tracts the attention of your sex. It 
will appear too plain from this 


-view, that only sixty thousand out 


of the hundred, are in the way of 
honorable marriage; and were we 
to suppose that one-third of these 
are prevented from marriage by 
prudential motives, or from other 
causes, the shameful result would 
be, that the guantum of visions and of 
virtuous connections 1s nearly equal !”” 
“« | would advise your sex, and 


D those 


* The rapid increafe of the buildings, in every direAlion, around the metropolis, 
fince the above eftimate was made, renders it propable, that the number of inha- 


, bitants is increafed in fome proportion ; and as large cities are fo unfavorable to mo- 


Fala, there is too much reafon to apprehend, that the number of the-diffulute will 


‘allo be proportionably augmented. 
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those of you whose reformed tenets 
make you shudder alike at the doc- 
trines and the aconomy of our holy 
‘hurch, tothrow your compassion 
into this channel, and not upon 
those institutions which are esta- 
blished to diminish wretchedness; 
which have covered the face of 
beauty from shame, and from the 
contempt of its seducers!’ 

I must freely confess, that the 
remarks of this shrewd speculatrix 
reduced me to act merely upon the 
defensive; and I attempted to pal- 
liate what F could not totally deny. 

L hope to God, Midam, that the 
whole of your statement is exagge- 
rated. I am not prepared to con- 
tradict you from positive argument 
relative to the absolute number of 
the dishonored, but I am happy to 
observe one material error in your 
calculation. We may suppose that 
comparatively few of these unhap- 
py females are the natives of Lon- 
don. The metropolis is the general 
resort of the gay and the wanton 
from every part of the kingdom. 
It is here that victous connections 
are best concealed, afd that the se- 
duced hide their faces from distres- 
sed parents, or seek a subsistence 
by promiscuous commerce, after 
they have been abandoned by their 
seducers. 

“ Are ALE virtuous in every 0- 
ther part of the kingdom?” inquir- 
ed the Abbess, with a sly emphatic 
accent. 

I will not, Madam, take it upon 
me to thake that assertion; but the 

relative proportion of the deluded 
is greatly diminished by this con- 
sideration. 

* Your objections, Sir, are ad- 

nitted as valid. Let me then sub- 
mifto your correction another ¢s- 
timate; for | am rather tond of spe- 
culating upoa subjects in which the 
public welfare is so intimately con- 
cerned. We have, inthe Gérman 
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language, numberless accounts of 
the English nation, I have read 
several with pleasure. Your poli- 
tical constitution; your extensive 
charities; the freedom of your sen- 
timents, and of vour manners; the 
detached marks of great wisdom, 
and I had almost said caricature ex- 
amples of excellence, amidst an 
unbounded wildness, make every 
thing that relates to the nation ins 
teresting to a distant observer, 
From these authors I learn that the 
number of inhabitants of England, 
exclusively, is computed at about 
eight millions. Of this number we 
will suppose, that one-half are of 
my sex: we will also suppose, that 
one-fourth, that is owe million, are 
nubile. Let us also grant that the 
forty thousand who have fallen a 
prey to illicit amours, resident in 
the metropolis, constitute only 
one-third of the disgraced through 
out the kingdom. Then is there 
not less than one hundred and twenty 
thousand, that is, nearly one in nine, 
whose personal attractions have 
occasioned their ruin, in a country 
that boasts so loudly of its virtues, 
and particularly of its Aumanity ! 

“ Pray, Sir, what becomes of 
these MI9ER ABLES when the fleet- 
ing moments of youth and: beauty 
are no more? fas not the public 
generosity, I may term it, public 
justice, Created Asylums for them, 
that the remainder of their years 
mav be spent in washing away the 
s ains of their earlierdays? I hope 
it has; and yet how despicable is 
this remedy, compared with our 
means of prevention?” 

I remained silent, being unwil- 
ling to contradict a supposition so 
favorable, though so inadequate to 
the evil. Had I mentioned the 
Magdalen, 1 should have betrayed 
the barrenness of the land, while I 
wished to display its riches. Indeed | 
I was going to make a second ob- 
jection 
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jection to the accuracy of her state- 
ment; but as I scorned to take ad- 
vantage of her ignorance, I could 
not in conscience. When wecom- 
pare the supposed simplicity of 
country manners with theacknow- 
ledged depravity of London, so 
large a number as 120,000, seems 
at first view too great a proportion. 
This 1 might have urged. Yet 
when we advert tothedebaucheries 
prevalent in all yoursea-ports, and 
ananufacturing towns, throughout 
England; when we attend to the 
Janientations ot every parish in the 
kingdom, over the number of ille- 
gitimate children that are left to 
its care; the apparent disproportion 
will vanish. I observed, also, with 
secret pleasure, that my severe an- 
tagonist had fortunately omitted 
to bring into her calculation, those 
ladies of rank and charafer, who 
have simply lost theapprobation of 
their own minds, and are not the 
less esteemed in fashionable circles, 
on account of their gallantries. 
Perhaps she was ignarant of this 
class: perhaps she was unwilling 
toaugment the list of infamy: per- 
haps she thought it impossible to 
estimate their numberss which, I 
fear, are sufficiently great to ren- 
der her calculations very probable. 

The good iady most politely at- 
tributed my silence to a want of 
time to extend the conversation, 
particularly as 1 was taking out 
my watch while she was speaking, 
when, in faét, it proceeded from 
the want of a pertinent answer; 
and she subjoined, 

“¢ My arguments have, I per- 
ceive, detained you too long, and 
1 will conclude them with one ob- 
servation : 

“ Every religion, every form of 
government, every custom, hath 
its imperfeétions and inconveni- 
encies. By being from our infan- 
“y, and by our edugation, famili- 


139 
arized to our own, we not only pa- 
tiently submit, but we forget that 
they exist; and we magnify beyond 
all proportion the evils of others, 
which strike us by their sovelty; 
though the difference in itself may 
be as great as that of a mole-hill 
compared with the mountains be- 
fore us!” . 

This conversation, I must cen- 
fess, has mortified me much; nor 
could I dismiss the subjeé, or ef- 

face the impression it had made. I 
might have said, matters are still 
worse in France and Jtaly, where 
there are Nunneries in great abun- 
dance; but that would not have 
‘blunted the sharp edge ef her ar- 
gument, that fity 15 ill-bestowed up 
on those confined within the walls of 
a Convent, whilst so little attention is 

paid to the happiness of those who.are 
without; and the more profligacy 
there is ina country, the stronger 
appears the necessity for these in- 
stitutions of safety. 

Can no remedy, my dear friend, 
be applied to this shameful evil? 
Shall the fairest among :the fair, 
and the inost attractive of their 
sex, be-the most exposed to misery ? 
Is there no way ‘to defend these 
beauteous flowers from being ga- 
thered by unhallowed hands; by 
which all the delightful prospects 
of receiving and communicating 
rational, permanent happiness, are 
destroyed in the earliest stage of 
life? Shall thetreasures of Juno- 
cence be invaded, with less com- 
punction and with less detriment 
to the invader, than any other trea+ 
sure? Shall seduétion be connived 
at? Shall it become donoradle b 
being termed gallantry, when itdif- 
fuses wretchedness among those who 
least deserve it,—the too credulous 
female, and her innocent offspring? 
Shall the one hide her head in ig- 
nominy? Shall harsh laws deprive 
the other of a legal claimto inherit- 
ance? 
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ance? Shall they both be pointed 
at “ by the slow-moving finger of 
Scorn,” and besecluded tromevery 
desirable conneétion in social life, 
while the original cause is scarcely 
subject to reproach? 

The system of Cloysters and 
Monasteries is in itself an absur- 
dity. It is an institution that pro- 
poses to please the Supreme Being 
by counteracting his fundamental 
laws. But how imperfect is that 
state of civil society which furnishes 
arguments of expediency in favor 
of such institutions, and which 
renders them a retreat from greater 
evils! 

Tt is in vajn for an individual to 
exclaim against the vice of seduc- 
tion. Every mortal that attends 
to his reason and not to his pas- 
sions, knows that it is a vice, and 
that it is productive of more exten- 
sive misery than any other, But 
surely it is the object of a wise go- 
vernment, and of prudent parents, 
to regulate and direct those passions 
which nothing can eradicate, in 
such a manner, that the instin¢t 
given by Nature to produce the 
greatest possible good, may not be 
perverted to the greatestevil, The 
end and obje¢t of both should, 
doubtless, be, to facilitate, by every 
possible means, honorable gratifica- 
tion, by early marriage; to inflict 
marks of ignominy upon every 
violator of female virtue, upon 
every wanton deviation from the 
paths of honor; and to make such 
salutary provision for the support 
and reformation of the seduced, 
that they may not, in their turn, 
become also the seducers of others. 

By what means these ends can 
be obtained, it is not for me to de- 
termine. The task is difficult, but 
far from being impossible. May. 
we not hope, trom the progress of 


human wisdom, human experi: 
ence, and genuine philanthropy, 
that posterity will find the happy 
expedient, if it be hid from us? 
May we not apprehend that they 
will wonder at our ignorance, or 
justly censure our indolence, ig 
not having attained it? 

P.S. Since the above was writ- 
ten, | have met with an anecdote 
of Leopold, the late Emperor, which 
gives me great satisfaction, as it 
manifests that the disposition of a 
wise and good man will discover 
ways and means to effectuate a re- 
form, which weakness, or indo- 
lence, may conclude to be imprac- 
ticable. We are told, that when 
Leopold was Grand Duke of Tusca- 
ny, he made an attention to the mo- 
rals ot his subjects one of his prin: 
cipal objeéts. He so far succeeds 
ed in his attempts to suppress de- 
bauchery at Leghorn, where the 
trade of an harlot was as much per- 
mitted, and in as high repute as al- 
most any other, that the houses of 
low gallantry are reduced to a very 
small number; and it was hoped 
that prostitution would be as effec- 
tually rooted out from that city as 
it is already from every part of Zis- 
cany. By'a law as uncommon ag 
it is equitable, an offence against 
chastity 1s considered equally cul- 
pable in the ma/e as in the female 
sex. The seducer, however ele- 
vated his rank, is obliged to marry 
the objeét he has humiliated. Mar- 
riage is duly encouraged; and no 
persons, of either sex, are permit- 
ted to shut themselves up in Con- 
vents. Health and Beauty are now 
said toaccompany Innocence with- 
in the walls of the city from whence 
they had been long banished; and 
the assassin has learned other prin- 
ciples of morality than the one of 
being faithful to his employer. 
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The Offspring of Mercy.—The Vine. 


THE OFFSPRING OF MERCY. 


[From Herder’s Scattered Leaves. } 


HEN the Almighty was 
about to create Man, he 
summoned beiore him the angels 
of his attributes, the watchers of 
his dominions. They stood in 
council around his hidden throne. 
“ Create him not,” said the an- 
gel of Justice; * he will not be 
equitable to his brethren, he will 
oppress the weaker.”’ 

“ Create him not,” said the an- 
gel of Peace; “ he will manure 
the earth with human blood; the 
first-born of his race will be the 
slayer of his brother.” 

“ Create him not,” said the an- 
gel of Truth; “ he will defile thy 
sanétuary with falsehood, although 
thou shouldst stamp on his coun- 
tenance thine image, the seal of 
confidence.” 

So spake the angels of the At- 
tributes of Jehovah; when Mercy, 
the youngest and dearest child of 
the Eternal, arose, and, clasping 


his knees, ** Create him, father,’ 
said she, “ in thy likeness, the dar- 
ling of thy loving kindness. When 
all thy messengers forsake him, I 
will seek and support him, and 
turn his faults to good. Because he 
is weak, I will incline his bowels 
to compassion and his soul toatone- 
ment. When he departs from 
peace, from truth, from justice,’ 
the consequeaces of his wandety 
ings shall deter him from repeat- 
ing them, and shall gently lead 
him to amendment.” 

The Father of All gave ear, and 
created Man, a weak faulterin 
being, but in his faults the iol 
of Mercy, the son of ever-aclive 
and ameliorating Love. 

Remember thine origin, O man ! 
when thou art hard and unkind 
towards thy brother. Mercy alone 
willed thee to be: Love and Pity 
suckled thee at their bosoms. 








THE. VINE. 
[From the fame. ] 


N the day of their creation, 
the trees boasted one to ano- 
ther of *their excellence, ‘ Me 
the Lord planted,” said the lofty 
cedar; ‘ strength, fragrance, and 
longevity, he bestowed on me.” — 
“The goodness of Jehovah fa- 
shioned me to be a blessing,” said 
the shadowy palm; “ utility and 
beauty he united in my form.” — 
The apple-tree said: ‘* Like a 
bridegroom among youths I glow 
in my beauty, amid the trees of the 
grove.” The myrtle said: ‘ Like 
the rose among briars, so am I 
amid other shruds.”- Thus all 
boasted ; the olive and the fig-tree, 
and even the fir, 


The vine alone drooped silent 
to the ground: * To me (thought 
he) every thing seems to have been 
refused: I have neither stem, nor 
branches, nor flowers; but such as 
I am I will hope and wait.” He 
bent down his shoots and wept. 

Not long had he to wait: for 
behold, the divinity of earth, Man, 
drew nigh. He saw the feeble, 
helpless plant trailing its honors 
along the soil. In pity he lifted 
upthe recumbent shoots, and twin- 
ed the feeble plant about his own 
bower; and now the winds played 
with its leaves and tendrils, and 
the warmth of the sun began to 


empurple its hard green grapes, 
an 


sedan 
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and to prepare within them a sweet 
and delicious juice, the repast and 
the drink of gods and of men. 
Decked with its rich clusters, the 
vine now leaned towards its master, 
who tasted its refreshing fruit and 
juicy beverage, and named the 
Vine his friend, his grateful fa- 
Vorite ! 

Then the proud trees envied the 
Vine, for behold, they stood barren 
and neglected: but he rejoiced in 


his humble growth and his perse. 
vering patience; and still his juice 
enlivens the heart of the sad, lifts 
the sinking courage, and inspires 
to perseverance and exertion. 

Despair not, ye forsaken; bear, 

wait and strive. From the j insig- 
nificant reed flows the sweetest of 
juices: from the bending vine 
springs the most delightful drink 
of the earth. 
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ORIGIN OF THE MAY-POLE. 


HE kisure davs after seed- 

time had been chosen by our 
Saxon ancestors for folk motes, or 
conventions of the people. Not 
till after the Norman conquest, 
the pagan festival of Whitsuntide 
fully melted into the christian ho- 
liday of Pentecost. Its original 
name is Wittentide, the time of 
choosing the wits or wise men to 
te Wittenagemotte. it was con- 
secrated to Hertha, the Goddess of 
Peace and Fertility and no quar- 
rels might be maintained, no blood 
shed, during this truce of the God- 


dess. Each village, in the absence 
of the Baron at the assembly of the 
nation, enjoyed a kind of Satur- 
nalia. The vassals meet upon the 
common green around the May- 
pole, w here they eleéted a village 
lord, or king, as he was called, 
who chose his queen. He wore 
an. Oaken, and she a hawthorn 
wreath, and together they ‘gave 
laws to the rustic sports ‘during 
these sweet days of freedom. The 
May-Pore, then, is the English 
Tree of Liberty! Are there many 
yet standing ? 








ANECDOTES OF ANTHONY BENEZET. 


N early life he was bound ap- 
prentice to a merchant; but 
finding commerce opened tempta- 
tions to a worldly spirit, he left his 
master, and bound himself appren- 
tice toa cooper. Finding this busi- 
ness too laborious for his constitu- 
tion, he declined it, and devoted 
himself to school-keeping; in 
which useful employment he con- 
tinued during the greatest part of 
his life. 

He possessed uncommon atti- 
vity and industry in every thing 
he undertook. He did every thing 
as if the words of his Saviour 
were perpetually sounding in his 


ears, “ Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s buSiness.” 

He used to say, “ the highest 
aét of charity in the world was to 
bear with the umreasonahleness of 
mankind. 

He generally wore plush clothes, 
and gave as a reason for it, that af- 
ter he had worn them for two of 
three years, they made comforta- 
ble and decent garments for the 
poor. 

He once informed a young 
friend, that his memory began to 
fail him; “ but this,” said he, 
“* gives me oneadvantage over you, 
for you can find entertainment in 

reading 
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reading a good book only once—but 
I enjoy that pleasure as often as I 
read it; for it is alwaysnew to me.” 

Few men, since the days of the 
apostles, ever lived a more disin- 
terested life; and yet upon his 
death-bed he said, he wished to 
live a little longer, that “ he might 
bring down sELF.” 
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Tae last time he ever walked 
across his room, was to take from 
his desk six dollars, which he gave 
to apoor widow whom he had long 
assisted to maintain. 

His funeral was attended by per- 
sons of all religious denominations, 
and by many hundred negroes. 
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Review of SALTONSTALL’s Dissertation on Sefton, Azote, or Nitrogene. 
[From the Appendix to the Monthly Review, from May to Auguft, 1796.] 


HE colleges of the new world, 

itsecms, have entirely thrown 
off the shackles of ancient custom. 
We have seen English inaugural 
dissertations from Philadelphia, on 
new points of philosophy, and we 
here announce one from New- 
York; which is remarkable as an 
elaborate production; and as a 
proof of the effect of recent cala- 
mities, in stimulating the citizens 
of America to explore their causes 
by the help of modern discoveries 
in science. 

The terms and the doétrines, 
newly introduced in this disserta- 
tion, are due to Dr. Mitchill, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Columbia 
College. Persuaded that the ni- 
trous acid is ot animal derivation, 
since it is formed from azote and 
oxygene, during the putrefaction 
of animal substances, the professor 
assumed the term sefton to express 
its radical. We need scarcely in- 
form our learned readers that this 
term is derived from onww, /utre- 
facio, whence sEPTON, putrid, 

Philosophers will not, probably, 
Witness with much satisfaction, 
further attempts at innovation in 
chemical nomenclature; and we 
considefa tittle nominal or etymo- 
logival ; r&priety as dearly pur- 
chased at the charge of anew term 
to the memory. Independently 
of this objection, however, we 
think Dr. M.’s name not less apt 


than any that we have seen, and 
preferable to most that have been 
proposed. 

The author of this dissertation 
first delivers the chemical history 
of septon and its combinations. 
He then attempts to prove the iden- 
tity of what has been called con- 
tagion and marsh-miasma. In a 
succeeding section, he adduces 
facts, with a view of shewing ¢ the 
identity of cause in the produc 
tion of fever, and certain other 
diseases.’ The next section we 
shall give nearly entire, as it fur- 
nishes a concise view of the hypo- 
thesis recently formed by Dr. Mit- 
chill on the origin of febrile dis- 
eases. 
© That the Cause of Contagion, and 

of many endemic and epidemic Dis- 

eases, 1s sonte Chemical Combina- 
tion of Sepion with Oxygene. 

‘ The etfluvia from putrefying 
substances, which constitutes con- 
tagion, is neither hydrogene gas, 
nor any combination of tt with 
sulphur, charcoal, or phosphorus. 


These compounds are very volatile: 


and diffusable, and form a large 
part of the disagreeable odour, or 
abominable stench of decaying bo- 
dies. The stinking smell of sub- 
stances is quite a different thing 
from infection. Nor can carbo- 
nic acid air be the contagious ma- 
terial, though that exhales abund- 
antly from some sources of cor- 
ruption. 

























































144 
ruption. It has been imagined, 
that ammoniacal gas was the inju- 
rious production, either by itself, 
or in combination with something 
else; but the sensible qualities of 
this, although it supports flame, 
and is miscible with water, serve 
sufliciently to characterize it, and 
shew it is not the deleterious cause 
in question. Besides its miscibility 
with water, and capability to main- 
tain flame, though very faintly, al- 
kaline gas possess enough of pecu- 
liar qualities to distinguish it from 
every other animal production. 
Weshall mention two of them: 1. 
When ammoniacal gas is mixed 
with water, it imparts to it a strong 
alkaline tincture; insomuch that a 
water may be prepared in this way, 
having a stronger alkaline smell 
than any spirit of sal ammoniac at 
all. 2. Whenever alkaline air meets 
with carbonic acid gas, a combi- 
nation of the two fluids takes place 
immediately, even in their aérial 
form, and concrete into oblong and 
slender chrystals, which cross each 
other, and cover the sides of the 
vessel in which the experiment is 
made, in the form of a net-work; 
the chrystais being of the same 
kind of volatile salt, obtained in 2 
solid form, by the distillation of sal 
ammoniac with fixed alkaline salts. 
Hence, if ammoniacal gas is ever 
extricated during putretaction, it 
would instantly discover itself by 
imparting an alkaline flavour to 
water; or, by combining with the 
fixed air, evolved at the same time, 
will combine into firm chrystals of 
volatile alkali. This, therefore, 
cannot constitute the matter of cou- 
tagion. This contagious cause we 
suppose to be so sought for in the com- 
binations of septon with the acidifying 
principle, and to manifest itself in 


the septous oxyd, and the vapours of 


the nitvic acid itself: and in this 
view of the matter can we account 
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for the production of contagious 
diseases in different parts of the 
world, wherever the causes favors 
ing the production of these com- 
pounds exist. 

‘ Upon this idea, the occurrence 


-of the epidemic in this city last 


summer, may admit of a satisfac. 
tory solution; from the existence 
of the collections of vegetable and 
animal substances in the different 
divisions of the city, and in a par- 
ticular manner, in that part of it 
where the malady raged with pe- 
culiar violence; since, on exami- 
nation, ‘it has been found, that 
there existed in that neighbour- 
hood large heaps of manure, col- 
lected by the scavengers from the 
streets and avenues of the city, and 
which were, in that situation, un- 
dergoing the necessary disorgani- 
zation, for agricultural purposes. 
Now, it has been pretty tully stat- 
ed, that under such circumstances 
those septous compounds, which 
are the immediate causes of con- 
tagious and infectious ailments, are 
uniformly extricated by the appli- 
cation of heat and moisture ; and 
when once so formed, their influ- 
ence on the neighbouring inhabit- 
ants Is easy of conception. 

‘ An analogous influence from 
the marsh effiuvia arising from the 
borders of the Onondago lake, 4s 
related by Vandervoort. 

“ The marsh effluvia in this 
western territory, in many places, 
and particularly in this place, ope- 
rates so powerfully on the human 
body, as to induce a paroxysm ol 
an intermittent, in the course of 
four or five hours, and frequently 
death the seventh day. 

“ From ocular observations an 
these marshes, it appears, that the 
poisonous effiuvia is generated from 
the putrefaction of vegetable mat- 
ter, which, in its resolution, under- 
goes certain changes, which 8 

uce 
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duce this noxious air. It is also 
evident that this air does not ope- 
rate while the marshes are inun- 
dated.” 

‘Dr. Valentin, who formerly 

resided in Cape Frangois, in the 
capacity of physician to the camps 
and armies of St. Domingo, and 
who was in Norfolk, in Virginia, 
during the sickness of 1795, in a 
letter to professor Mitchill, has the 
following comparative remark on 
the diseases of the two. places: 
* They offer the like train and 
concomitancy of symptoms; I 
have here followed the same me- 
thod as there, with an equal suc- 
cess, when I was called in season. 
I] do not contest about the word 
yellow fever ; that F consider but as 
an effect, or a symptom, for it is 
nota new malady.” He adds also, 
his entire conviction of its local 
origin in Norfolk, and other sea- 
ports.of the United States. 
_ * The contagious fluid, emitted 
from. living bodies, is most plen- 
tifully conveyed in the breath, per- 
spiration, and stools. It has been 
said to have a peculiar smell, and 
capable of being distinguished 
from all other known odours. They 
who have had infectious air fresh 
in their nostrils, have called it an 
earthy, disagreeable smell, affect- 
ing, in some degree, the organ of 
taste, and extending down into the 
stomach: some have compared it 
to the vapours issuing from a new- 
ly opened grave; but without the 
cadaverous stench ; others think it 
resembles the effluvia of rotten 
straw, and others again are of opi- 
nion it is like the exhalations from 
confluent small pox, at the turn of 
the pustules, 

‘From the circumstances in 
which it is emitted, it is presuma- 
ble it is seidom admitted to the or- 

an of smell in its sure form; but 
is generally accompanied with some 

March, 1797. 
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other gaseous emanation floating 
about with it. Perhaps it is im- 
possible to obtainit in a pure form, 
but by an artificial process; arid 
this may be the reason of the di- 
versity of opinions concerning the 
odour ascribed to it, which is pro- 
bably not so much occasioned by 
the contagious fluid itself, as by the 
other matters that are frequently 
extricated at the same time with 
it. After diffusion through the air 
to some distance, it seems inca- 
pable of exciting any sensation at 
all in the organ of smell. From 
this inodorous quality of it, added 
to its capacity to support flame, 
may some idea be formed why it 
has hitherto eluded the search of 
inquirers. | 

© The faéts related by Mr. Mar- 
tin, and by Mr. ‘Townsend, con- 
cerning the vapours rising from 
the salt-petre soils of Bengal and 
Spain, and their power of, pro- 
ducing fevers, apply with great 
forcehere. They are nitrousearths, 
naturally formed. The filth col- 
leéted in the streets of large cities, 
is a nitrous soil also. e efflu- 
via from the salt-petre soils of ci- 
ties produces effects very similar 
to those observed in the neigh- 
bourhood of natural nifre-beds. 
This is verified most strikingly, as 
before remarked, in the disease en- 
demic in New-York in 1795. The 
inference is, that the septic (nitric) 
vapours, accordingto Thouvenel’s 
conclusion, are, in both cases; the 
cause of the consequent diseases.’ 

The remainder of the disser- 
tation is principally occupied in 
explaining, at considerable length, 
the mode of action of this sup- 
posed mattey of contagion on the 
different patts of the system.— 
An Appendix then follows, con- 
taining several letters by Doétor 
Mitchill, on the noxious power of 
the dephlogisticated nitrous air of 
e ~ Priestley ; 
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we deem it fair to wait for the rev 
maining evidence, before we pro~ 


Priestley; alias, the gazeous oxyd 
of azote, or of septon. Doétor 
Michill seems himself to have 
published a separate traét, here 
quoted under fie title of Mitchill 
on Contagion: which we should be 
glad to see, and to make knownto 
our readers. Various objections 
to the opinions here delivered have 
suggested themselves to us: but 


nounce sentence. We are inclin- 
ed to be lenient on another ace 
count:—we are sinterely glad to 
see the philosophers of America at 
last attempting to make some re- 
turn for the abundant chemica} 
knowledge which they have res 
ceived from Europe. 





rere fs es 


LITERARY 


HE library of the Duke of 
Wirtemberg, at Stutgart, in 
sermany, exhibits a curious spe- 
cimen of that gentleman’s taste. 
His collection of Bibles amounts 
to nine thousand, which are all dif- 
ferent editions. He has calculated 
that about three thousand more 


CURIOSITY. 


will complete the colleétion, and 
he spares no expence in procuring 
them. The whole library consists 
of more than one hundred thou- 
sand volumes, among whith are 
two thousand printed before the 
year 1500. 





STORY OF 


ORE than forty years ago, 
an English philosopher, 
whose works have since been read 
and admired by all Europe, resided 
at a little town in France. Some 
disappointments in his native 
country had first driven him a- 
broad; and he was afterwards in- 
duced to remain there, from hav- 
ing found, in this retreat, where 
the connections even of natfon and 
language were avoided, a perfect 
seclusion and retirement highly fa- 
vorable to the developement of ab- 
straét subjects, in which he excei- 
led all the writers of his time. 
Perhaps, in the structure of such 
a mind as Mr. ’s, the finer 
and more delicate sensibilities are 
scidom known to have’ place, or, 
if originally implanted there, are 
in a great measure extinguished by 
the exertions of intense study and 
profound investigation. Hencethe 
idea of philosophy and unfeeling- 
ness being united, has become pro- 
verbial; anc in common language, 








LA ROCHE. 


the former word is often used to 
express the latter. Our philoso- 
pher has been censured by some, 
as deficient in warmth and feeling: 
but the miidness of his manners 
has been allowed by all; and itis 
certain, that, if he was not easily 
melted into compassion, it was, at 
least, not difficult to awaken his 
benevolence. 

One morning, while he sat bu- 
sied in those speculations which 
afterwards astonished the world, an 
old female domestic, who served 
him for a house-keeper, brought 
him word, that an elderly gentles 
man and his daughter had arrived 
in the village the preceding even- 
ing, on their way to some distant 
country, and that the father had 
been suddenly seized in the night 
with a dangerous disorder, which 
the people of the inn where,they 
lodged teared would prove mortal; 
that she had been sent for, as hav- 
ing some knowledge in medicine, 
the village surgeon being then ab- 

sent; 
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to see the good old man, who seem- 
ed not so much afflicted by his own 
distress as by that which it caused 
to.his daughter.— Her master laid 
aside the volume in his hand, and 
broke off the chain of ideas it had 
inspired. His night-gown was ex- 
hanged fora coat; and he follow- 
ed his gouvernante te the sick man’s 
apartment. i. 
Twas the best in the little inn 
avhere they lay, buta paltry one 
notwithstanding. Mr. was 
obliged to stoop as he entered it. 
dt was floored wit earth; and 
above were the joists, nat plaster- 
ed, and hung with cobwebs. On 
a flock-bed, at ane end, lay the old 
man he came to-visit; at the foot 
of it sat his daughter. She was 
dressed in aclean white bed-gown; 
her dark locks hung loosely over 
it as she bent forward, watching 
ithe languid looks of her father. 
Mr. and his house-keeper had 
stood some moments in the room 
without the young lady’s being 
sensibie of their entering it.— 
“ Mademoiselle!” said the old 
-woman at Jast,.in a soft tone. She 
turned, and shewed one of the fin- 
est faces in the world.—It was 
touched, not spoiled with sorrow.; 
and when she perceived a stranger, 
whom the old woman now intro- 
duced to her, a blush at first, and 
then the gentle ceremonial of na- 
tive politeness, which the atfliction 
of the time tempered but did not 
extinguish, crassed it for a mo- 
ment, and changed its expression. 
*T was sweetness all, however; and 
our philosopher felt it strongly. 
It was not a time-for words; he ef- 
fered his services in a few sincere 
ones. ** Morsieur les miserably 
ill here,” said the gouvernante ; 
“if he could possibly. be moved 
any where.’’—“ If he could be 
Moved to our house,” said her 
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' gent; and that it was traly piteous 


master.—He had a spare bed for 
a friend; and there was a garret 
room unoccupied, next to the gou- 
vernante’s. [t was contrived ac- 
cordingly. The scruples of the 
stranger, who could look seru- 
ples, though he could not speak 
them, were overcome; and the 
bashful reluétance ot his daughter 
gave way .to her belief of its useto 
her father. Thesick man was wrapt 
in blankets, and carried across the 
street to the English gentleman’s. 
The old woman helped his daugh- 
ter.to nurse him-there. The sur- 
geon, who arrived soon after, pre- 
scribed a little; and nature did 
much for him: in a week he was 
able to thank his benefactor. 

By that time his host had learn- 


edthe name and character of his 


guest. He was a Protestant,cler- 
gyman of Switzerland, called Le 
Roche, a widower, who had lately 
buried his wife, after a lang and 
lingering illness, for which).trae 
velling had been prescribed; and 
was now returning home,.after an 
ineffectual and melancholy jour- 
ney, with his only child, the daugh- 
ter we have mentioned. 

He was a devout man, as be- 
came his profession. He possessed 
devotion in all its: warmth, but 
with none of its asperity; I mean 
that asperity which men, called 
devout, sometimes indulge in.— 
Mr. , though he felt no de- 
votion, never quarrelled with it 
in others.—His gouvernante join- 
ed the old man and his daughter 
in the prayers and thanksgivings 
which they put.up on his recove- 
ry; for she too was a heretic, in 
the phrase of the village-—The 
philosopher walked out, with his 
long staff and his dog, and left 
them to their prayers and tranks- 
givings —* My master,” said the 
cld woman, “alas! he is not a 
Christian; buthe is the best of un- 
believers.” 
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believers.’”—* Not a Christian!” 
exclaimed Mademoiselle La Roche ; 
** vet he saved my father! Hea- 
ven bless him for’t; I. would he 
were a Christian !”—* There isa 
pride in human knowledge, my 
child,” said her father, “ which 
often blinds men to the sublime 
truths of revelation: hence op- 
posers of Christianity are found 
among mena of virtuous lives, as 
weil as among those of dissipated 
and licentious characters. Nay, 
sometimes I have known the latter 
more easily converted to the true 
faith than the former; because the 
fume of passion is more easily dis- 
¢ipated than the mist of false theory 
and delusive speculauion.”—* But 
Mri ———,,”” said his daughter, 
“alas! my father, lie shall be a 
Christian before he dies.”—She 
was interrupted by the arrival of 
their landlord. .He took her hand 
with an air of kindness: she drew 
it away fromhim ia silence; threw 
dowa her eyes to the ground, and 
Jett the room.—* I have been 
than ing Goud,”’ said the good La 
“Rosle, “ior my recovery.” * That 
és riot,” replied his landiord,— 
#7] would not wish,” continued 
the old man, hesiiatingly, “ to 
think otherwise: did I not look 
up with gratitude to that being, d 
should barely be satished with my 
recovery, as a continuation of life, 
which, it mav be, is not -a- real 
good :-—~Alas! 1 may live to wish 
‘J had died; that you had left me 
to die, Sir, instead of kindly re- 
tieving me, (he clasped Mr. ’s 
hand ;)—but, when | look on this 
‘renovated being as the gift of the 
Almighty, I feel a far ditferent 
sentiment——my heart dilates with 
gratitude and love to him: it is 
prepared for doing his will, not as 
a duty, but asa pleasure; and re- 
gards every breach of it, not with 
disapprobation, but with horror.”’ 





“ You say right, my dear Sir,” re 
plied the philosopher: * but you 
are not yet re-established enough 
to talk much—you must take care 
of your health, and neither study 
nor preach for some time. I have 
been thinking over a scheme that 
struck me to-day, when you men: 
tioned your intended departure. J 
never was in Scvitzerland; I have 
a great mind to accompany your 
daughter and you into that coun- 
try. 1 will help to take care of yoa 
by the road; for, as I was your 
first physician, I hold myself re- 
sponsible for your cure.” La 
Roche’s eyes glistened at the pro- 
posal; his daughter was called in 
and told of it. She was equally 
pleased with her father; for they 
really loved their landlord—not 
perhaps the less for his infidelity; 
at least that circumstance mixed 
a sort of pity wath their regard for 
him—their souls were not of a 
mould for harsher feelings; hatred 
never dwelt in them. 

They travelled by short stages; 
for the philosopher was as good as 
his word, in taking care that the 
old man shoyid not be fatigued. 
The party had time to be weil ac- 
quainted with one another; aad 
their friendship was increased by 
acquaintance. La Rocke tounda 
degree of simplicity and gentleness 
in his companion, which is not 
always annexed to the charatter of 
alearned or a wise man. ‘Hts 
daughter, who was prepared to be 
afraid of him, was equally unde- 
ceived. She found in him no- 
thing of that self-importance which 
superior parts, or great cultivation 
of them, is apt toconfer. He talk- 
ed of every thing but philosophy 
or religion; he seemed to enjoy 
every pleasure and amusement of 
ordinary life, and to be interested 
in the most common topics of dis- 
course; when his knowledge ot 

learning 
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jearning at any time appeared, it 
was delivered with the utmost 

lainness, and without the least 
shadow of dogmatism. 

On his part, he was charmed 
with the society of the good clergy- 
man and his lovely daughter. He 
found in them the guileiess man- 
ner of the earliest times, with the 
culture and accomplishment of the 
most refined ones. Every better 
feeling, warm and vivid; every 
ungentie one, repressed or over- 
gome. He was not addicted to 
love; but he felt himself happy in 
being the friend of Mademoiselle 
La Roche, and sometimes envied 
her father the possession of sucha 
child. 

After a journey of eleven days, 
they arrived at the dwelling of La 
Roche. It was situated in one of 
those valleys of the canton of Berne, 
where mature seems to repose, as 
it were, in quiet, and has inclosed 
her retreat with mountains inac- 
cessible. A stream, that spent its 
fury in the hills above, ran in 
front of the house: anda brokea 
water-fall was seen through the 
wood that covered its sides; below 
it circled round a tuited plain, and 
formeda little lake in front of a 
willage, at the end of which ap- 
peared the spire of La Rocke’s 
church, rising above a clump of 
beeches. 

Mr. —— enjoyed the beauty of 
the scene ; but to his companions, 
at recalled the memory of a wife 
and parent they had lost.—The old 
man’s sorrow was silent; his 
daughter sobbed and wept. Her 
father took her hand, kissed it 
twice, pressed it to his bosom, 
threw up his cyes to heaven; and, 
having wiped off a tear that was 
just about to drop from each, be- 
gan to point out to his guest some 
.of the most striking objects which 
the prospeét afforded. ‘The philo- 
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sopher interpreted all this; and 
he could but slightly censure the 
creed from which it arose. 

They had not been long arriv- 
ed, when a number of La Roche’s 
parishioner’s, who heard of his re- 
turn, came to the house to see and 
welcome him. ‘The honest folks 
wereawkward, but sincere, in thelr 
professions of regard.— They made 
some attempts at condolence;— 
it was too delicate for their hand- 
ling; but La Roche took it in good 
part. “ It has pleased God,” said 
he, and they saw he had settled 
the matter with himself. —Philoso- 
phy could not have done so much 
with a thousand words. 

It was now evening, and the 
good peasants were about to depart, 
when a clock was heard to strike 
seven; and the hour was followed 
by a particular chime. The coun- 
try folks, who had come to wel- 
come their pastor, turned their looks 
toward him at the sound; he ex- 
plained their meaning to his guest. 
‘“s That is the signal,” said he, “ for 
our evening exercise; this is one 
of the nights of the week in which 
some of my parishoners are wont 
to join in it; a little rustic salooa 
serves for the chapel of our family, 
and such of the good people as are 
with us;—if you choose rather to 
walk out, I will furnish you with 
an attendant; or here are a few old 
books that may afford you some en- 
tertainment within.” By no 
means,” answered the philosopher; 
“¢T will attend Ma’moiselle at her 
devotions.” —* She is our organ- 
ist,” said La Roche; * our neigh- 
bourhood is the country of miusi- 
cal mechanism; and I have a srnall 
organ fitted up for the pu of 
assisting our singing.”—* ’Tis an 
additional inducement,” - replied 
the other; and they walked into 
the room tegether.—At the end 
stood the organ mentioned by Le 
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Roche; before it was a curtain, 
which his daughter drew aside; 
and, placing herself on a seat with- 
in, and drawing the curtain close 
so as to save her the awkwardness 
of an exhibition, began a volunta- 
ry, solemn and beautiful in the 
highest degree. Mr. sno 
musician; but he was not altoge- 
ther insensible to music: this fas- 
tened on his mind more strongly, 
from its beauty being unexpected. 
‘The solemn prelude intreduced a 
hymna, in which sach of the au- 
dieince as could siag immediately 
joined ; the words were mostly ta- 
ken from holy writs it sp oKe the 
praises of God, and his care of good 
anen. Something was said ot thic 
death of the just, ef such as die in 
the Lord.— The organ was touch- 
ed with a hance less firm; it paus- 
ed; it ceased;—and the sobbing 
of Ma’moiselle La Roche was heard 
in its stead. Her father gave a 
sign fur stopping the psalmody, 
and rose to prav. Fle was discom- 
posed at first, and Iris voice falter- 
ed as he spoke; but bis heart was 
in his words, and his warmth over- 
came his embarrassment. He ad- 
dressed a Being whom he loved; 
and he spoke for those he lov ed. 
His parishioners catched the ar- 
dor of the good old man; even 
the philosopher felt himself mov- 
ed, and forgot, for a moment, 
to think w hy he should not. 

La Roche's religion was that of 
sentiment, not theory; and his 
guest was averse from disputatien ; 
their discourse, therefore, did not 
lead to questions concerning the 
belief of either; yet would the 
old man sometimes speak of his, 
from the fulness of a heart impres- 
sed with its force, and wishing to 
spread the pleasure he enjoyed in 
it. The ideas of his God, and his 
Saviour, were so congenial to his 
mind, that every emotion.of it na- 





turally awakedthem. A philoso. 
pher might have called him an ens 
thusiait: but, if he possessed the 
fervour of enthusizsts, he was 
guiltless of their bigotry. “ Our 
Father which art in Heaven!” 
might the good man say—forshe 
felt it—and all mankind were ‘his 
brethren. a 
** You regret, my friend,” said 
heto Mr. , “when my daughs 
ter and I talk of the exquisite plea- 
sure derived from music; you re. 
gret your want of musical powers 
and musical feelings; it isa departs 
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ment of soul, you say, which nature 
hasalmost denied you, which, frem 
the effects you see it have on others, 
you are sure must be highly de 
li ghtful. Why should not the same 
thi i1¢ be said of religion? Trust 
me, I feel it in the same way; aa 
energy, an inspiration, which I 
wotid not lose for all the blessings 
of sense, or, enjoyments: of the 
world; yet, so far from lessening 
my relish of the pleasures of life, 
methinks I feel it heighten them 
all The thought of receiving it 
from God, adds the blessing. of 
sentiment to that of sensation in 
every good thing I possess; and 
when calamities overtake me—and 
I have had my share—it confers 
dignity on my affliction, so lifts 
ineabovethe world. Man, iknow, 
is but a worm——yet, methinks, { 
am then allied to God!’’ It would 
have been inhuman in our philosa- 
pher to have clouded, even witha 
doubt, the sunshine of this belief. 
His discourse, indeed, was very 
remote from metaphysical disqui- 

sition, er religious controversy.— 
Of all men I ever knew, his ordi- 
nary conversation was the least 
tinctured with pedantry, or liable 
to disputation With La Roche 
and his daughter it was perfectly 
familar. Thecountry roundthem, 
the mannersof the village, the com- 
parison 
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parison of both with those of Eng- 
land, remarks on the works of fa- 
yorite authors, on the sentiments 
they conveyed.and the passions they 
excited, with many other topics in 
which there was an equality or al- 
ternate advantage among the speak- 
ers, were the subjects they talked 
on. Their hours, too, of riding 
and walking, were many, in which 
Mr. , aS a stranger, was shewn 
the remarkable scenes and curio- 
sities of the country. They would 
sometimes make little expeditions, 
to contemplate, in different atti- 
tudes, those astonishing mountains, 
the cliffs of which, covered with 
eternal snows, and sometimes 
shootng into fantastic shapes, form 
the termination of most of the 
Swiss prospects. Our philosopher 
asked many questions as to their 
natural history and productions. 
La Roche observed the sublithity 
of the ideas which the view of their 
stupendous summits, inaccessible 
to mortal foot, was calculated to 
inspire, which naturally, said he, 
leads the mind to that Being by 
whom their foundations were laid. 
“ They are not seen in Flanders!” 
said Ma’moiselle with a sigh.— 
* That’s an odd remark,”’ said Mr. 
——, smiling. She blushed; and 
he inquired no farther. 

’Twas with regret he left a s>- 
ciety in which he found himsclf so 
happy; but he settled with La 
Roche and his daughter a plan of 
correspondence; and they took his 
promise, that, if ever hecame with- 
in fitty leagues of their dwelling, 
he should travel those fifty leagues 
to visit them. 

About three years after, our 
philosopher was on a visit at Ge- 
neva; thé promise he made to La 
Roche and his daughter, on his for- 
mer visit, was recalled to his mind 
by the view of thatrange of moun- 
tains, ona part of which they had 
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oftem looked together. There was 
a reproach, too, conveyed along 
with the recollection, for his hav- 
ing failed to write to either tor se- 
veral months past. The truth was, 
that indolence was the habit most 
natural to him, from which he was 
not easily roused by the claims of 
correspondence,either of his friends 
or of his enemies. When the lat- 
ter drew their pens in controversy, 
they were often unanswered as well 
as the former. While he was he- 
sitating about a visit to La Rocke, 
which he wished to make, bus 
found the effort rather too much 
for him, he received a letter from 
the old man, which had been for- 
warded to him from Paris, where 
he had then fixed his residence. It 
contained a gentle complaint of 
Mr. ‘s want of punctuality, 
but an assuranceof continued gra- 
titude for his former good ofhces; 
and as a friend, whom the writer 
considered interested in his family, 
it informed him of the approach- 
ing nuptials of Ma’moiselle La 
Roche, with a young man, a rela- 
tion of her own, and formerly a 
pupil of her father’s, of the most 
amiable dispositions, and respecta~ 
ble chara¢ter. Attached from their 
earliest years, they had been sepa- 
rated by his joining one of the sub- 
sidary regiments of the Canton, 
then in the service of a foreign 
power. In this situation, he had 
distinguished himself as much for 
courage and military skill, as for 
the other endowments which he 
had cultivated at home. The term 
of his service was now expired; 
and they expected him to return in 
a few weeks; when the old man 
hoped, as he expressed it in his let- 
ter, to join their hands, and see 
them happy betore he died. 

Our philosopher {elt himself in- 
terested in this event; bute was 
not, perhaps, altogether so happy 
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in the tidings of Ma’moiselle La 
Roche’s marriage as her father sup 
posed him, Not that he was ever 
a lover of the lady’s, but he thought 
her one of the miost amiable wo- 
tmen he had seen; and there was 
something inthe idea of her being 
another’s ior ever, that struck him, 
he knew not why, like a disap- 
pointment. Atter some little spe- 
culation on the matter; however, 
he could look on it as a thing fit- 
ting, if not quite agreeable, and 
determined on this visit to see his 
old friend and his daughter happy. 

On the last day of his journey, 
different accidents had retarded his 
progress; he was benizited before 
he reached the quarter in which 
La Roche resided. His guide, hows 
ever, was well acquainted with the 
road; and he found himself at last 
in view of the lake, which I have 
before described, in the neigh- 
bourhood of La Roche’s dwelling. 
A light gleamed on the water, 
that seemed to proceed from the 
house; it moved slowly along as 
he proceeded up the side of the 
Jake; andat last he saw it glimmer 
through the trees, and stop at some 
distance from the place where he 
then was. He supposed it some 
piece of bridal merriment, and 
pushed on his horse, that he might 
be a spectator of the scene; but 
he was a good deal shocked, on 
approaching the spot, to find it 
proceed from the torch of a person 
clothed in the dress of an attendant 
on a funeral, and accompanied by 
several others, who, like him, 
seemed to have been employed in 
the rites of sepulture. 

On Mr. ——’s making inquiry 
who was the person they had been 
burying? one of them, with an 
accent more mournful than is com- 
mon to their profession, answered, 
“ Then you know not Mademoi- 
selle, Sir!—you never beheld a 
& 





lovelier” —“ La Roche !”” exclaim. 
ed he in reply—* Alas ! it was she 
indeed !””— Phe appearance of sur. 
prise and grief wauich his counte- 
nance assumed, attraéted the now 
tice of the peasant with whem he 
talked, He came up closer to Mr, 
+—. “TI perceive, Sir, you were 
acquainted with, Mademoiselle Lg 
Rocke,” —“* Acquainted with her! 
Good God! when+-how-—-where 
did she die? Where is her father!” 
— She died, Sir, of heart-break, 
I believe: the young gentleman to 
whom she was soon to have been 
married, was killed in a duel bya 
French officer, his intimate coms 
panion ; and to whom, before their 
quarrel, he had often done the 
greatest favors: Her worthy fas 
ther bears her death, as he has of¥ 
ten told us a Christian should: he 
is even so composed as to be now 
in his pulpit, ready to deliver 9 
few exhortations to his parishiony 
ers, as is the custom with us on 
such occasions: follow me, Sir, 
and you shall hear him.” —He fol- 
lowed the man without answering, 

The church was dimly lighted, 
except near the puipit, where the 
venerable La Roche was seated, 
His people were now lifting up 
their voices in a psalm to that Be- 
ing whom their pastor had taught 
them ever to bless and to revere. 
La Rocke sat, his figure bending 
gently forward, his eyes half clos- 
ed, litted up in silent devotion. A 
lamp, placed near him, threw it 
light strong on his head, and mark- 
ed the shadowy lines of age across 
the paleness of his brow, thinly 
covered with grey hairs. 

The music ceased—La Roche 
sat fora moment, and nature wrung 
a few tears from him. His people 
were loud in their grief. Mr.—— 
was not less atfected than they. 
La Roche arose.—“ Father of met- 
cies!” said he, “ forgive these rears 
assist 
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assist thy servant to lift up his soul 
to thee; to lift to thee the souls of 
thy people !—My friends, it isgood 
go todo: at all seasons it is good; 
but, in the days of our distress, 
what a privilege it is! Well saith 
the sacred book, * Trust in the 
Lord; atalltimes trust inthe Lord.’ 
When every other support fails us, 
when the fountains of worldly com- 
fort are dried up, let us then seek 
those living waters which flow from 
the throne of God. *Tis only from 
the belicf of the goodness and wis- 
dom of a Supreme Being, that our 
calamities can be borne in that 
manner which becomes a man. 
Human wisdom is here of tittle use ; 
for, in proportion as it bestows 
comfort, it represses feeling, with- 
out which we may cease to be hurt 
by calamity, but we shall also cease 
to enjoy happiness. I will not bid 
you be insensible, my friends! I 
cannot, I cannot, it I would— (his 
tears flowed afresh)—I feel too 
much myself; and Lam not asham- 
ed of my feelings: but therefore 
may I the more willingly be heard ; 
therefore have I prayed God to give 
me strength to speak to.you; to di- 
reét you to him, not with empty 
words, but with these tears; not 
from speculation, but from expe- 
rience; that while you see me suf- 
fer, you may know also my censo- 
lation. 

*“ You behold the mourner of 
his only child, the last earthly stay 
and blessing of his declining years! 
Such a child too!—It becomes not 
me to speak of her virtues; yet it 
is but gratitude to mention them, 
because they were exerted towards 
myself, Not many days ago you 
saw her young, beautiful, virtuous, 
and happy ;—ye who are parents 
will judge of my felicity then,x— 
ve will judge of my affliction now. 
But I look towards him who struck 
me; | see the hand of a father 
r March, 1797. 
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amidst the chastenings of my God. 
Oh! could I make you feel what 
it is to pour out the heart when it 
is pressed down with many sor? 
sows; to pout it out with confi- 
dence to him, in whose hands are 
life and death; on whose power 
awaits all that the first enjoys; and 
in contemplation of whom disap- 
pears all that the last can infliet!— 
For we are not as those who die 
without hope; we Know that our 
Redeemer liveth,—that we shalt 
live with him, with our friends his 
servants, in that blessed land where 
sorrow is unknown, and happiness 
is endless as it is perfect. Go, taen, 
nourn not for me; I have not lost 
my child: but a little while and 
we shall meet again, never to be 
separated. But ye are also my chil- 
dren: Would ye that I should not 
grieve without comfort?—So live 
as she lived; that, when your death 
cometh, it may be the death of the 
righteous, and your latter end like 
his.” : 

Such was the exhortation of La 
Roche; his audience answered it 
with their tears. he good old 
man had dried up his at the altar 
of the Lord; his countenance had 
lost its sadness, and assumed the 
glow of faith and of hope. Mr. 
followed him into bis house. 
The inspiration of the pulpit was 
past; at sight of him the scenes 
they had last met in rushed again 
on his mind; La Roche threw his 
arms round his neck, and watered 
it with his tears. ‘The other was 

- | 
equally affected: they went toge- 
ther, in silence, into the parlour, 
where the evening service was wont 
to be performed. The curtains of 
the organ were open; La Roche 
started back at the|sight. “ Oh! 
my friend,’’ said hé; and his tears 
burst forth again.+-Mr. - had 
now recollecket himself; he stept 
forward, and threw the* curtains 
F close 
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close—the old man wiped off his 
tears$ and, taking his friend’s hand, 
“ You see my weakness,”’ said he ; 
 ’tis the weakness of humanity; 
but my comfort is not therefore 
lost.’—* I heard you,” said the 
other, “in the pulpit; I rejoice 
that such consolation is yours.” — 
‘ It is, my friend,” said he; “¢ and 
I trust I shall ever hold it fast;— 
if there are any who doubt our 
faith, let them think of what im- 
portance religion is to calamity, 
and forbear to weaken its force; if 


they cannot restore our happiness, 
let them not take away the solace 
of our affliction.” 

Mr. ’s heart was smitten; 
and I have heard him, long after, 
confess, that there were moments 
when the remembrance overcame 
him even to weakness; when, 
amidst all the pleasures of philoso- 
phical discovery, and the pride of 
literary fame, he recalled to his 
mind the venerable figure of the 
good La Roche, and wished that 
he had never doubted. 
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ELEG Y—Written in 1779. 
HE parting sun emits a languid ray, 
And thund’ring cannon speak the closing day; 
From hill to hill terrific strains rebound, 
And echoing Jersey renders back the sound. 


Where nodding ruins mark the bounded way 
Of Hudson, rolling to the western sea, 


oS 


Pensive I rove; around the dead repose, 

In long oblivion of their mortal woes. 

Here, the aspiring bosom beats no more; 
Here, Sorrow’s tears, the Sage’s toils are o’er; 
No more the Lover sighs in hopeless pain, 
Lost is the memory of his fair’s disdain. 


O thou, the darling subject of my song, 

And gayest flutterer of the giddy throng, 

Attend! for ev’n that charming, tuneful breath, . 
And that lov’d, graceful form, must yield to death; 
Then wilt thou lose the joy at giving pain, 

And those soft eyes must never smile again, 


Whither, unbody’d spirits, 


do you fly? 


To happier scenes beneath a milder sky? 

Say, do ye haste to breathe immortal air, 

In the bright regions of some distant star, 

There rest in ever-verdant myrtle bowers, 

Or skim o’er fields of never-fading flowers? 

But if it be, sad shades, your hapiess doom 
. To dwell with silence in the lonely tomb, 


And 
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And the dread retribution there await, 

Ah! read you the mysterious book of Fate? 
If you the fortunes of this land explore, 

When will its triumphs, and its woes be o’er? 
Will heaven on its illustrious heroes smile, 

And crown with glad success their glorious toil, 
As stern in arms the Warrior waits to see 

The eventful scenes of dark futurity? 


O Hudson! wheresoe’er thy waters flow, é 
Proclaim our suffering worth, our matchless woe; 
Relate what numbers of the unhappy brave 
Found on thy fateful banks an early grave; 

What numbers rest without a stone or name, 

W hose valour merited eternel fame: 

Yet sure on these some blest reward attends, 

And heaven the brave and virtuous soul befriends; 
A nobler plaudit, a serener joy, 

Sublimer pleasures wait them in the sky. 


Forever stand this venerable dome,* 

That sheds around a melancholy gloom; 

And while the awful ruin thus aspires, 

‘Teach future sons to emulate their sires; 

Our toils, our woes, to distant times proclaim, 
An everlasting monument of fame. 


M. 


* Trinity Church. 
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TO PAIN. 
H Fiend of Pain! thy pranks forego, 


Nor with convulsive efforts throw 
Thy darts the thrilling nerves among, 
With wild vibrations quite unstrung. 
Whether within the bony cell 
Of tooth decay’d, you chuse to dwell, 
And, twanging harsh the vital chord, 
The agonizing pang afford; 
Or, sailing down the sanguine stream, 
Spread torments dire through every limb, 
With cramps and twitches vex the frame, 
Disturb and waste the vital flame, 
And to a helpless babe transform 
The hero of Herculean form: 
Or, in some hypochondriac’s brain 
Should’st thou commence thy iron reign, 
Fancy, alas! no longer free, 
Thy liv’ry wears, and bows to thee ; 
O’er trains of thought black clouds she spreads, 
And raving furies lift their heads.— 3 
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Tyrant of animation! stay 
Thy ruthless hand, nor longer sway 
Thine iron sceptre o’er my soul, 

Subjected to thy harsh controul — 





Ce 
PRAYER—By a Youth of sixtecn. 


E Powers! who hear poor mortals’ praycr, 
And guide mankind in thorny ways, 

Ab! lend a youthful suppliant ear— 
To vou he prays:— 

Remote, pee of, fet him live; 

From boundless passions set bis n free; 

The gently passing hours to give, 

Great God! to THEE. 
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Messrs. Sworps, 


The following beautiful Poem is a. cribed to Mrs. Greviive, the Autho 
of the admired Ode to Indifference. As it is little Anew, by in- 
serting it in your Defartment for seletted Poetry, you will doubtless 
afford a grati fic ation fo every Reader of taste, as well as highly oblige 


New- York, March, 1 1797 CORNELIA. 





FANCY—AN ELEGY. 


ODDESS of golden dreams! whose magic power 
Sheds smiles of joy o’er Misery’s haggard face, 

And, lavish, strews the visionary flower, 

To deck life’s dreary path with transient grace. 
I woo thee, Fancy, from thy fairy cell, 

Where, midst the endless woes of hisiman kind, 
Wrapt in ideal bliss thou lov’st to dwell, 

And sport in,happier regions unconfin’d. 
Deep sunk, O Goddess! in thy pleasing trance, 

Oft let messee yon low, sequester’d vale, 
While Wisdom’s self shall steal 'a side-long glance, 

And smile contempt—but listen to thy tale. 


Alas! how little do her votaries guess 
Those rigid truths, which learned fools revere, 
Serve but to prove, O bane of happiness! 
Our joys delusive, but our woes sincere. 
Be theirs to search where clustering roses grow, 
‘Touching each sharp thorn’s point to prove how keen; 
Be mine to trace their beauties as they blow, 
And catth their fragrance where shes blush unseen. 


Haply, 
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Haply, my path may lie through barren vales, 
Where niggard Fortune all her sweets denies; 
Even there shall Fancy scent th’ ambient gales, 
And scatter flowrets of a thousand dyes. 
Nor let the worldling scoff; be his the task 
To form deep schemes, and mourn his hopes betray’d; 
Be mine to range unseen,—’tis all I ask— 
And form new worlds beneath the silent shade: 


To look beyond the views of wealth and pride, 
Bidding the miud’s eye range without controul, 

Through wild extatic day-dreams, far and wide, 
To bring returns of comfort to the soul: 


To bid groves, hills, and lucid streams appear, 
The gilded spire, arch’d dome, and fretted vault, 
And sweet society be ever near, 
Love ever young, and friends without a fault. 


I see, entranced, the gay conceptions rise, 

My harvest ripen, and my white flocks thrive; 
And still, as Fancy pours her large supplies, 

I taste the godlike happiness to give. 


To check the patient Widow’s deep-fetch’d sighs, 
And shield her fant from the north blast rude; 
To bid the sweetly-glistening tear arise, 
That swims in the glad eyes of Gratitude: 
To join the artless maid and honest swain, 
Where Fortune rudely bars the way to Joy; 
To ease the tender mother’s anxious paia, 
And guard, with fost’ring hand, her darling boy: 


To raise up modest Merit from the ground, 
And send the unhappy smiling from the door; 

To spread content and cheerfulness around, 
And banquet on the blessing of the poor. 


Delicious dream! how oft beneath thy power, 
Thus light’ning the sad load of others’ woe, 
I steal from rigid Fate one happy hour, 
Nor feel I want the f:ty I bestow. 


And, O! how precious is that timely friend, 
Who checks Affliction in her dread career! 
Who knows distress, well knows that he may lend 
One hour of life, who stops one falling tear. 
O! but for thee, long since the hand of Care 
Had mark’d with livid pale my furrow’d cheek ; 
Long since the-shivering grasp of cold Despair 
Had chill’d my heart, and taught it how to break. 


For, ah! Affliction steals With trackless flight; 
Silent the stroke she gives, but not less keen; 
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Prefident’s Speech. 


And bleak Misfortune, like an eastern blight, 
Sheds black destruction, though it flies unseen. 


O! come then, Fancy, and with lenient hand 

Dry my moist cheek, and smooth my furrow’d brow ; 
Bear me o’er smiling tracks of fairy land, 

And give me more than Fortune can bestow. 
Mix’d are 4er boons, and chequer’d all with ill; 

Her smiles, the sunshine of an April morn; 
The cheerless valley skirts the gilded hill, 

And latent storms in every gale are borne. 
Give me thy Hope, which sickens not the heart; 

Give ine thy Wealth, which has no wings to fly; 
Give me the pride thy Honors can impart; 

Thy Friendship give me, warm in poverty: 
Give me a wish the worldling may deride, 

The wise may censure, and the proud may hate; 
Wrapt in thy dream, to lay the world aside, 

And snatch a bliss beyond the reach of Fate. 











Prefidential Inauguration. 


On Saturday, the 4th of March, 1797, at 12 o’clock, agreeably to the 
notification which he gave to both Houses of Congress, after his 
election, Joun Avams, as President of the United States, attended 
in the Chamber of the House of Representatives, in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, to take his oath of office, according to the direétions of 
the Constitution. On his entrance, as well as on the entrance of 
the late President, and of Tuomas Jerrerson, the Vice Presi- 
dent, loud and reiterated applause involuntarily burst from the au- 
dience. The President having taken his seat on the elevated chair 
of the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the Vice President, 
the late President, and the Secretary of the Senate on his right, the 
Speaker and Clerk of the House of Representatives on his left, and 
the Chief Justice of the, United States, and the Associate Judges, at a 
table in the centre, all the foreign Ministers and Ambassadors, the 
heads of departments, General Wilkinson, the Commander in Chief, 
and a very crowded auditory of the principal inhabitants of that 
city, being present, the President proceeded to deliver the following 
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HEN it was first perceived, in early times, that no middle course 

for America remained, between unlimited submission to a foreign 
legislature and a total independence of its claims, men of refletion were 
bess apprehensive of danger, from the formidable fower of fleets and armie; 
they must determine to resist, than from those contests and dissensions, whic 
would certamnly arise, concerning the forms of government to be instituted, 
over 
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over the whole and over the parts of this extensive counjry. Relying, howe- 
ver, on the purity of their intentions, the justice of their cause, and the inte 
grity and intelligence of the people, under an over-ruling providence, which 
had so signally protected this country from the first, the representatives of 
this nation, then consisting of litile more than half its present numbers, not 
only broke to pieces the chains which were forging, and the rod of tren that 
was lifted up, but frankly cut asunder the ties which had bound them, 
and launched into an ocean of uncertainty. 


The zeal and ardour of the people, during the revolutionary war, supply- | 


ing the place of government, commanded a degree of order, sufficient at least 
for the temporary preservation of society. The confederation, which was ear- 
ly felt to be necessary, was prepared from the models of the Batavian and 
Helvetic confederacics, the only examples whichremain, with any detail and 
precision, in history, and certainly the only ones which the people at large 
had ever considered, But reflecting on the striking difference, in so many 
particulars, between this country and those where a courier may go from the 
seat of government to the frontier in a single day, it was then certainly fore= 
seen by some who assisted in congress at the formation of it, that it could not 
be durable. 

Negligence of its regulations, inattention to its recommendations, if not dis- 
sbedience to its authority, not only in individuals but in states, soon appeared, 
with their melancholy consequences ; universal languor, jealousies and rival- 
ries of states ; decline of navigation and commerce ; discouragement of neces- 
sary manufadtures; universal fall in the value of lands and their produce ; 
contempt of public and private faith ; loss of consideration and credit with 
foreign nations ; and at length, in discontents, animosities, combinations, par- 
tial conventions, and insurre¢tion, threatening some great national calamity. 

In this dangerous crisis the people of America were not abandoned by 
their usual good sense, presence of mind, resolution and integrity. Measures 
were pursued to concert a plan, to form a more perfec? union, establish jus- 
tice, ensure domestic tranquility, provide for the com:mon defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty. The public disqui» 
sitions, discussions and deliberations issued in the present happy constitution 
of government, ’ 

Employed in the service of my country abroad during the whole course of 
these transactions, I first saw the constitution of the United States in a for 
reign country. Irritated by no literary altercation, animated by no public de- 
bate, heated by no party animosity, I readit with great satisfaction, as aresult 
of good heads, prompted by good hearts; as an expel iment, better adapted 
tthe genius, charaéter, situation and relations of this nation and. country, 
than any which had ever been froposed or suggested. In its general princie 
ples and great outlines, it was conformable to such a system of government 
as I had ever most esteemed, and in some states, my own native state im 
particular, had contributed to establish. Claiming a right of suff age, in 
common with my fellow-citizens, in the adoption or rejection of a constitution 
which was to rule me and my posterity, as well as them and theirs, I did 
wot hesitate to express my approbation of it, on all occasions, in public and 
im private. It was not then, nor has it been since, any objection to it, in my 
mind, that the executive and senate were not more fermenent. Norhavel ever 
entertained a thought of jromoting any alteration in it, but such as the people 
themselves, in the course of their experience, should see and feel to be necessary 
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or exfedtent, and by their rep presentatives in congress, and the state 4 re 
according to the constitution itse If, adojt and on “dain. 

Ret turning to the bosom 9 my COUNTIY, afier a painful separation from it, 

Sor ten years, I had the honor to be eleéte { to @ station under the new order of 
things, and I have rejrec atedly laid myself under the most serious obligations 
to support the constitution. The operatic mn of it has equalle d the most sang wine 
ex/iectations of lis fr iends ; and fi oman habitual attention to it, saris fac ‘Fion 
in its administration, and delight in its effects, upon the peace, order, rose 
perity and happiness of the nation, I have acquired an habitual WAS S900 
to it, and veneration for tt. 

W HAT OTHER FORM OF GOVERNMENT INDEED CAN SO WELL 
DESERVE OUR ESTEEM AND LOVE ° 

There may be little solidity in an ancient idea, that congregations pf men 
into nations, “and cities ave the most pleasing objects in the sight of superior 
intelligencies ; but this 1s very certain, that to a benevolent human mind there 
can be no spectacle frese nted by any nation, more fleasing, more noble, ma- 
jestic or august, than an as sembly like to that which has so often been seen in 
this and the eshir chamber of CONLTESS, of a government in which the exeeu- 
tive authority, as well as that of all the Sramches of the legislature, are ex- 
ercised by citizens selecied, at regular periods, by their neighbours, to make 
and execute laws for the general good. Can any thing essential, any thing 
more than mere ornament and decoration, be added to this by robes or diemail ? 
Can authority be more amiable or re pectable, qwhen it descends from acei: ee 
or institutions established in remote antiquity, than when it shrings fresh 
Siom the hearts and judgments of an honest and en! lightened feefle? = Par 
it is the f veople only that are represented: tt 1s their power and mayesty 
that is reflected, and only for their good, in every legitimate government, un- 
der whater er form it may appear. The existence of suet a government as 
ours, for any length of time, is a full proof of a general dissemination of 
suemange and virtue, th) oug rhout the 2 vhole body of the / C6, hle. And what 
objec? or ‘consideration mor ¢ jleasing than this can be pres uted to the human 
mind ? a national jride i is ever justifiable or excusable, it is when it springs, 
not from / ower or riches, grandeur or glory, but from conviction of national 
innocence, information and benevolence 

In the midst of these pleasing ideas, 2ve should be unfaithful to ourselves, 
if we should ever lose sight of the dans ver to our liberties, if any thing par- 
tial or extrvaneons should infec? the purity of our free, fi 2i¥, virtuous and 
independent elections. If an cleétion is to be deter mined by a mayzority of 4 
single vote, and that can be / rocured by a party, thy ough h art fc eor corruption, 
the government thay be the choice of a party, i its oun ends, not of @ na- 
tion, for the national good. If th. at solitary” ‘Prage can be obtained by 
foreign nations, 4y flaticry or menaces, by fra nd or viole nce, Ov terror, in 
trigue or venalily, the government may not bc ie’ choice of the American peo 
p's but of fore'g nnatiois. It may be forers n nations who Lovern Us, and 
not we, t he fey le, who govern curs elves. And candid men will acknow- 
ledge, that in such cases ‘choice would have little advantage to boast of ovet 
lot ox chance. 

Such is the amiable and in iteresting system of povernment (and 4 such are 
some of the abuses to which it may be. e xposed) % which the people of Americ 
have exhibited to the admiration and anxiety of the wise ae virtuous of all 
nations, for eight years, under the administration of a citizen, who, by along 
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coni'se of great ations, regulated by prudence, justice, temperance and far- 
titude; conducting a people, inspired with the same virtucs, and animated 
with the same ardent patriotism and love of liberty, to independence and 
heace, to increasing wealth and unexampled [ers has merited the gra- 
tiiude of his fellow citizens, cammanded the highest praises of foreign ua- 
tions, and secured immortal glory with posterity. 

In that retirement, which is his voluntary choice, may he long live to enjoy 
the delicious recollection of his services, the gratitude of mankind, the happy 
fruits of them to himself and the world, which are daily increasing, and 
that sjlendid prospect of the future fortunes of his country, which is opening 
from year to year. His name may be still a rampart, and the knowledge 
that he lives a bulwark against all open or secret enemies of his country’s 

aces 

This example has becn recommended to the imitation of his successors, by 
both houses of congress, and by the voice of the legislatures and the people 
throughout the nation. 

On this subjedt it might become me better to be silent, or to speak with 
difidence ; but as something may be expected, the occdsion, I hope, will be 
admitted as an apology, if I venture to say, that 

If a preference, upon principle, of a free republican government, formed 
upon long and serious refiedtion, after a diligent and impartial inquiry after 
truth; if an attachment to the constitution of the United States, and acon- 
scientious determination to supjrort it, until it shall be altered by the judg- 
ments and wishes of the people, expressed in the mode prescribed i it; if a 
respeGful attention to the constitutions of the individual states, and a con- 
stant caution and delicacy towards the state governments; if an equal and 
impartial regard to the rights, interests, honor and happiness of all the states 
in the union, without preference or regard to a northern or southern, an east- 
ern or western position, their various political opinions om unessential points, 
or their personal attachments; if a love of virtuous men of all parties and 
denominations ; if a love of science and letters, and a wish to fatronize 
every rational effort to encourage schools, colleges, universities, academies, 
and every institution for propagating knowledge; virtue and de among all 
classes of the people; not only for their benign influence on the happeness of 
life, in all its stages and classes, and of society, in all its forms, but as 
the only means of preserving our constitution from its natural enemies, the 
spirit of sophistry, the spirit of patty, the spirit of intrigue, the profiigacy 
of corruption, and the pestilence of foreign influence, which is the angel of 
destrudtion 10 eleMive governments ; if a love of equal laws, of justice and 
humanity, in the interior administration; if an inclination to improve agri- 
culture, commerce and manufactures for necessity, convenience and defence ; 
if a spirit of equity and humanity towards the aboriginal nations of Ame~ 
rica, and a disposition to meliorate their condition, by inclining them to be 
more friendly to us, and our citizens to be more friendly to them; if an in- 
flexible determination to maintain peace and inviolable faith with all na- 
tions, and that system of neutrality and impartiality among the belligerent 
powers of Europe, which has been adopied by this government, and so solemnly 
sanctioned by both houses of congress, and applauded by the legislatures of 
the states and the public opinion, until it shall be otherwise ordained by con- 
gress; if a personal esteem for the French nation, formed in a residence of 
seven years, chiefly among them, and é sincere deuve to preserve the friend- 
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ship which has been so mu hk for the honor and interest of both nations; z if, 
wale the conscious honor oad integrity of the people of America, and the 
internal seatimeut of their own power and energies must be preserved, ar 

earnest endeavour to investigate every just cause and remove every colour ‘able 

fretence of com/sda: nt; if an intention to pursue, by amicable negociation, 
a refas ation fo ihe injuries that have been committed on the commerce of our 


TL 
fellow citizens, by whatever nation; and if success cannot be obtained, to 


day the facts before the legi slature, that they may consider what further mea- 


sures the honor and interest of the government and its constituents demand; 
if a resolution io do justice, as far as may depend upon me, at all times, 
and to all nations, and maintain - Sriendship and benevolence «with 

all the wold; if an unshaken confidence in the honor, spirit, and resources 
of the American feople, on which I have so often haxarded my ally and 
never been deceived; if elevated ideas of the high destinies of this country, 
and of my own duties toward; it, founded on a knowledve of the moral 
fj? Inctfs lee and intelle&ual en vements of the fe oye deeply CNZYAVEN ON 
my odad in eaily life, and not obscured but exalted by e. perience and age; 
and, with humble reverence, 1 feel it to be my duty to add, if @ veneration 
for the religion of a ferfile who f rofess and call themselves christians, and 
a fixed resolution to consider a decent resp cect for christianity among the best 
recommendations for the public service, can enable me, im any degree, te 
comply with your wis, it shall be my strenuous endeavour that this Sag Qa 
€10uS Ing uétion of the twe houses shall not be without effect. 

With this great example before me; with the sense and spirit, the faith 
and honor, the duty and interest of the same American feyle, fledged to 
support the constitution of the United States, I entertain no doubt of its 
continuance in all its energy; and my mind is prepared, without hesitation, 
to lay myself waster the most solemn obli ‘gations to support it to the utmost of 
my power. 

And may that Being who is supreme over ally the patron of order, the 
fountain of justice, gud the frotecior, in all ages of the world, of virtuous 
liberty, continue his blessing upon this nation and its government, and give it 
all possible success and duration, cons istent with the ends of his providence f 





Aiter concluding his speech, the President descended from his seat, 
to receive his oath of office from the Chief Justice, who pronounced 
the following constitutional oath with great solemnity, which was re- 
peated by the President in an equaily audible and solemn manner. 

“ 1 do solemnly swear, that 1 will faithfully execute the office of 
* President of the United diate 5, and will, to ‘the best of my ability, 
“ preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the United States.?’ 

Having "take n his oath, the President again resumed his seat, and, 
after sitting a moment, rose, bowed to the audience, and retired. AE 
ter him followed the Vice- Preside nt, (though not without a contest be- 
twixt the late President and him with respe é& to p recegence, the former 
insisting upon the Vice-President taking it, and he, with great reluc- 
tance, receiving it.) Alterwards follow ed the members of the Senate, 
Foreign Ministers, Heads of Departments, Representatives, &c. 

r iis ceremony and spectacle must have afforded high satisfaction 
and deli! ht to every genuine Republican. To behold.a fellow citi- 
zen, raised by the voice of the people, to be the first magistrate ofa 
free 
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fee nation, and to see, at the same time, he who lately filled the Pre- 
sidential Chair, attending the inauguration of his successor in office, 
as a private-citizen, beautifully exemplified the simplicity and excel- 
lence of the republican system, in oppositien to heredeayy monarchi- 
cal governimentsy where all is conducted by a few powerfu individuals, 
amidst all the pomp, splendour, and magnificence of courts, inde- 
pendent of the great body of the people; and we think itmay be justly 
asked in the appropriate words of our-first citizen, “ WHAT OTHER 
“4 FORM OF GOVERNMENT, INDEED, CAN.SO WELL DESERVE OUR 
“ESTEEM AND LOVE?” * 

The oath required by law was the same day administered, in pre- 
sence of the Senate of the United States, to THomAs JEFFERSON, 
Vice-President of the United States, and President of the Senate, when 
he took the Chair, .and addressed them as tallows: 





Gentlemen of the Senate, 
ENT’ RING on the duties of the office to which T am called, I feel it 


incumlent an me to apologize to this honorable house for the insufficient man- 
wer in which I fear they may be discharged. At an earlier period of mp 
life, and through some considerable portion of it, I have been a member of 
legislative bodies, and not altogether inattentive to the forms of their pro- 
ceedings; but much time has elapsed since that other duties have yet 844 
my.mind, and in a great degree it has lost its familiarity with this subjeé?. 
I fear that the house will have but teo frequent occasion to perceive the truth 
of this acknowledgment. If a diligent attention, however, will enable mé 
to fulfil the functions now assigned’ me, 1 may promise that diligence and 
attention shall be sedulously employed. For one portion of my duty I shall 
engage with more confidence, because it will depend on my will and not on 
my cafactty. : 

The rules which are to govern the proceedings of this house, so far as they 
tha]l depend on me for their application, shall be applied with the most ri- 
gorous and inflexible wnpartiality, regarding neither persons, their vitwsy 
ow frincifles, and seeing only the abstrad proposition subject to my dectsion. 
Tf in forming that opinion I concur with some and differ from orhers, as 
must of necessity happen, I shall rely on the liberality and candour of those 
From whom I differ, to believe that I do it on pure motives. 

I might here "eet and with the greatest truth, to declare my zealous 
attachment to the constitution of the United States; that I consider the union 
of these states as the first of blessings, and as the first of duties the preser- 
vation of that constitution which secures it: but I suppose these declarations 
not pertinent to the occasion of entering into an office whose primary business 
ts merely .to preside over the forms of this house ;* and no one more sincerely 
frays that no accident may call me tothe higher and more important funétions 
which the constitution eventually devolves on this office. These have been 
justly confided to the eminent charaéter which has preceded me here; whose 
talents and integrity have been known and revered by me through a long course 
of years; have been the foundation of a cordial and uninterrupted friend- 
shift between us; and I devoutly pray he may be long preserved for the go- 


wernment, the happ iness and prosperity of our common country. 
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BOSTON, February 27. 

O* Saturday morning, at g o'clock, 
a fire broke ovt in the tar houfe 
belonging to Meffrs, Tyler and Cafwell’s 
rope manufactory, fuppofed from fome 
unknown defect in the tar copper, which 
jn lefs than two hours, corfumed three 
Jarge rope-walks, at Weft-Bofton, the 
ufuai out- buildings, four dweiling-houfes 
and a barn. The rope-walks were own- 
ed by Meffrs. Ruflel and Jeffiy, John 
Winthrop, Efq; and Mefirs. Tyler and 
Cafwell, The firft was confidered the mott 
extenfive manufadtory of the kind in A- 
merica, and contained near an hundred 
and fifty tons of hemp, befides much 
partly finifhed cordage. A great part of 
the yarn intended for the frigate’s rig- 
ging was faved by an aftonithing exer- 
tion of intrepidity. Mr. Winthrop faved 
but a very incon(iderable part of his pro- 
perty, which was great; ani Meffrs. 
Tyler and Cafweli loft nearly all, cord- 
age, &c. befides about 50 tons of hemp, 
belonging to Mr. Forrefter, of Salem; a 
barn, in which a valuable horfe, was con- 
fumed. The dwelling houfes werc owned 
by Jofeph Blake, jun. Efg; who faved a 
part of his farniture, Mr. William Tay- 
lor, rope-maker, Mr. Nat, Narcrols, 
¢arpenter, and Mr. Sane! Narcrols, 
ainter, Mr. John Ankers, baker, and 
fefirs. Roberts and Huffins ; but a fmall 

proportion of the property was infured. 

The lofs futtained by the fufferers, is 
very confiderable—not lefs than 100,000 
dollars. 

WasuincrTon, February 28. A few 
weeks fince four young men made an ex- 
curfion from Union Town, in Fayette 
County, prompted by their curiofity to 
explore a Cavern, which they underftood 
was fituated in Laurel Hill, about g or 10 
miles from thence. They found the 
mouth of the Cave narrow, and difficult 
of entrance. Defcending about ten yards 
they came to an apartment twenty feet in 
giameter, irregular in form, and covered 
with a (mooth and tolerably regular arch; 
here they thought it prudent to light can- 
dles which the» had brought with them 
for that purpofe.s Furnished with ligkt, 
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they proceeded about twenty yards through 
a narrow lofty paffage, which broughe 
them into a fecond apartment, fomething 
lef, than the former, rough at the bottem, 
and defeending as before 3 its arch about 
thirty feet high. From this apartment 
they proceeded through a declining, rough, 
and lofty pailage, in which they paffed a 
fine fpring, about the diftance of three or 
four yards, ead entered a third apartment, 
fomewhat irregular in its fhape, and from 
which there appeared to be paffages to 
different quarters; this room was more 
fpacious than the others, being aboot forty 
feet wide and fomewhat longer ; its floor 
on the north fide was compofed of a beau- 
tiful white fand; that on the fouth fide 
of irregular rock; a vaft number of bats 
were here fufpended by their feet to the 
arched roof, in a torpid ftate. Pafling 
from hence, by the north-weft corner, 
they defcended fuddenly, about thirty 
feet, through a very narrow paffage, and 
came intoa fourth room, more contra@- 
ed, and lefs lofty than either of the former, 
at the lower end of which was a fmall 
ftream of water, having a fteep defcent 
through the rocks. 

By this time their candles grew dim, 
and they thought it prudent to retreat. 
They lad brought a line with them, fif- 
teen yards long, and they had now ad- 
vanced fifteen lengths of it, 675 feet. Not 
readily finding the way back, they began 
to be alarmed ; but foon recovered them- 
felves, and detiberating on the beft mode 
to purfue, they foon regained the paflage 
by which they had entered, and agaia 
emerged into open day. Perfons in future, 
led by their curiofity to vifit fubterranean 
receffes, would do well to faften the end 
of a clew of twire to the entrance, by 
taking which with them, they would not 
only meafure the diftance they progrefs, 
but it would ferve as an unerring guide to 
their return. Taking into view the angle 
defcent of the cave, and the afcent of the 
hill, the young men muft have been at 
leaft 200 yards beneath the furface. 

Cuarreston, March 3. Yefterday 
the Stockholders in the Santee Canal 
Company had a meeting, at which col. 

Senf, 
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Seaf, the director of the work, attended, 
and gave very minute and fatisfatory in- 
formation and Ratements refpeRing the 
fame. From his communications it ap- 
peared, that the unfinifhed part of the 
Canali lies between Stephen Mazyck’s 
and Flint’s, a diftance of between five and 
fix miles, the whole of which, except one 
mile, is a dry foil, eafily cut through ; and 
that all the locks, aqueduéts, and the dig- 
ging work, may be finithed by next 
Janvary, with the addition of fixty labor- 
ers, and feventeen tradefmen, to the num-~ 
ber at prefent actually employed on the 
Canal, fo that boats may pafs from San- 
gee to Cooper river. 

The additiqnal force requefted by col, 
Senf was unanimoully voted by the Com. 

nye Well founded hopes may therefore 
” indulged, that the crop of the prefent 
gear will be tranfported from one river to 
the other through the intermediate coun- 
try, and that heavy Jaden boats gliding 
through the foreft wili foon occupy the 
jdentical fpots on which the growing pine 

lately raifed their lofty heads, 

A.boat, conftru&ed by Mr.Cheinut, of 
(Camden, agreeably to a pian direfted by 
gol. Senf, for paffing through the Canal 
from one river to the other without un- 
loading, is now at the north end of the 
Canal. This is fifty-one feet long, and 
nine feet wide, and will carry goo bufhels 
ef corn, or two hundred barrels of flour, 
er thirty-five hogtheads of Tobacco. Boats 
of this fize can be built and navigated at 
half the expence, and will perform two 
trips to one of thofe that go round by the 
mouth of the Santee. 

The canal boats, drawing only two and 
an half, or at moft three feet water, can 
go up and down the Santee in the dryeit 
times, and without being much affeQed 
by the wind; whereas the boats now in 
ufe, can only be ufec when there is a {well 
in the river, and are often detained for 
feveral days, by bad winds, from pafling 
Buil’s Bay. At prefent, and for fome 
time paft, they have not been able to bring 
down a fufficient fupply of corn for the 
Charlefton- market, from the want of 
waterto float them. _When the canal is 
completed, thefe inconveniences wi)| be 
done away, and the valuable produétions 
of the back country will be poured into 
Charieften with fuch regularity and uai- 
formity, thatthe arriva! at, or the return 
of a boat from Camden or Granby, may 
be calculated nearly to a day, with pre- 
sifion and certainty. 

Puitape ruta, March 4. A corref- 
Pondent has favored us with the following 
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defcription of the Heads of the frigates 
United States and Conftellation.—The 
fic't ts affixed to the frigate building in 
Southwark, which will foon be ready for 
launching.—-The head ofthe Conftella- 
tion is now at the work OBB of Mr. Ruth, 
{who defigned and carved both thefe ele- 
gant figures) in Front-ftreet, near Vine- 
ttreet. 
Head for the frigate United States, 
The Gentus of the United States; the 
is creit with a Conftetlation, her hair and 
drapery flowing. Sufpended tothe ringe 
lets of her hair, which fall or wave over 
her breaft and reclining in her bofom, is 
the portrait of her favorite fon, George 
Wafhington, Prefident of the United 
States; her waite bound with a Civic 
Band. In her right hand, which is ade 
vanced, fhe holds a fpear, fufpended to 
which is a belc of Wampum, containing 
the Embiems of Peace and War. On 
her left fice is a Tablet, which fupports 
three large volumes which relate to the 
three Branches of Government; the 
Scale, embiematic of Juftice, blended 
with them. ‘The left hand fufpends the 
Conttitution over the Books, &c. on the 
Tablet; the Eagle with his wings half 
extended, with the Efcutcheon, &c« of 
the arms of the United States on the 
right, defignates the figure. The attri- 
butes, Commerce and Agriculturey and 
a modeft pofition of the Arts and Sci- 
ences, 
Head of the Frigate Conftellation. 
Nature, reprefented in pleafing extacy 
at the period of the American Revoiutiony 
over which fhe prefided. She is creft with 
fire, her waift is encircled with the Zone 
and figns of the Zodiac; ber hair and 
drapery Joofe and flowing; her right arm 
and head elevated; her left arm lightly 
refting on a large fphere, on which the 
Conftellation is rifing; her feet on a 
rock, part of which is formed into a 
pyramid of rocks, which is allegorical 
of the rapid and natural Union of the 
States ; a rude pyramid,which took place 
in thecommencement of the Revolution, 
fupports the {phere aforementioned. The 
fiame afcending from the top of the pyrae 
mid is expreffive of that fire which gave 
energy to the patriots. The water de- 
fcending from the gocks is an allufion to 
that temperance which marked the wif- 
dom of the ftatefmen. The fcale and 
mirror, at the foundation of the pyra- 
mid, emblematic of the truth and juf- 
tice of the caufe: the figure of the 
Dove, or Bird of Peace, refting on the 
Cap of Liberty, exprefflive of Peace and 
Freedom, 
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Freedom, as principal objeAs of the Re- 
volution. The Herculean Club encircled 
with laurel, is emblematic of that heroic 
virtue that defended and obtained the 
caufe. The an reck on which the 
figure ftands if emblematic of that Inde- 
pendence which was the ultimate end of 
the Revolution. The Seafons reprefented 
in the trail, crowning the Mufes, as a 
pledge of the free and uninterrupted pro- 
grefs in all the pleafing branches of Sci- 
ence, that opens to view in the New 
Worll. 

g-] Vefterday the brig Lindamin, cap- 
tain M‘Leran, was feized (on her apply- 
ing to be cleared out for Santa Cruz) for 
contravening the law of the United States 
prohibiting vefiels from fitting out in 
America, for the purpofe of fupplying fo- 
reigners with tlaves. She is fuppofed to 
be owned by the fame perfons who owned 
the Lady Walterftoff, the thip recently 
condemned for the like illegal practices. 
On fearching this biig a great quantity of 
hand-cuffs, chains and other fhackles were 
difcovered, as weil as mutkets, fwords, 
Thot, ftandards for network, &c. fome 
cencealed in the well room, and the reit 
among the ballaft. 

The following is an extra& of a letter 
from the Welth Settlement at Cambria, 
on the Waters of Conemaugh and Black 
Lick, in Somerfet county, Pennfylvania, 
dated February 14, received by a gentle- 
man in this city:—** On account of the 
Jate feafon we entered on ovr land, we 
fuffered inconvenience. ‘The fnow fell 
before we had quite finifhed our dwetlings 
and furnithed them with a fufiicient ftuck 
of provifions for the winter. We have 
got over our difficulties ; the weather has 
been milder (two or three days excepted) 
than we had reafontoexpe€&. Our houfes 
are now comfortable, ten have been finith- 
ed, and there are more in a ftate of for- 
wardnefs. Confiderable havock hasbeen 
made among the trees, and we are now 
all hands making fugar, which will at leaf 
erable us to fuppiv oar own families with 

that ufeful article. Let none of our 
friends be difcoureged, for there is no 
doubt but that we thal! very foon have a 
ftrorg fettlement. Out of every hundred 
acres, fifty may be eafily cleared; we com- 
pute that two men may cut, girdle and 
grub 20 acres, fo as to iow grain or plant 
corn in it, in one month. The great weight 
of timber, and the elevated fituation of 
this part of Pennfy!vania, have hitherto 
been the principal objeétions to its being 
cultivated. ‘Thetime is at length come, 
when the induitrious part of the com- 
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munity will, on account of this very obs 
jeGtion, give ita preference. If one acre 
when cleared will produce more than two, 
and that without manure for a length of 
time, it is furely better to be at fome ad. 
ditional expence in the onfet. Few fea- 
fons will caufe us to fuffer on account of 
our exalted fituation ; guarded by the Law. 
r} Hillto the Weft, and the Allegany to 
the Eaft, we don’t dread the winter ftorms; 
nor the fummer chills, {> frequently 
complained of onthe Glades. We have 
many hills, but they ate not high, and 
the foil on their fummit is exceeding! 
rich: Our vallies are broad, and the whole 
country is fertilized by forings and ftreame 
running in every direction. 

** Our new Cambria is certainly cone 
genial to health, and the bringing up of 
a hardy race of virtuous citizens. We 
were often told it was impoffible to tafte 
the fweets of life inthe back woods; but 
now we Can affure you, we never enjoyed 
more felicity in our lives—=freed from the 
eppreflor’s yoke, and the buftle of your 
great cities, we can attend to the voice pf 
nature, whittling among the trees the de- 
lightful tunes of independence !—better 
ftill, we can attend to the more important 
admonitions of con{cience, which are but 
too feldom heard in the croud, direéting 
u3 the ways of wifdom, whefe paths are 
ali pleafant and peace to the purfuers.” 

It appears by the annual returns from 
the treafury department of the United 
States to Congrefe, that the exports for 
one year, ending on the 30th September, 
1796, amount to 67 millions of dollars, 
And though the prudence of the mere 
chants and underwriters greatly reftrains, 
for the moment, the foreign commerce 
of the United States, on account of the 
depredations of the belligerent powers, 
yet flour maintains the great price of ten 
dollars and one-half per barrel. The 
rapid progrefs of American exports; it it 
curious to mark. Ithas been as follows: 


In the year ending with Dollars. 

Sept. 3793, they were 18,3099);202 
do. 1702 do. 21,005,598 
doe 1793 Ce 24 ,c00,0co 
do. 3794 do. 33,000,000 
do. 1795 do. 48, 000,c00 
do. 1796 do. 67,000,000 


This taft fum of fixty-feven millions 
of dollars, would purchale arv the na- 
tional debt, at its true marke: price, and 
defray ALL the expences of government 
for the current year. 

New-York, March 31. John Ooth- 
out, Jacob Ambsafe, and Ezekiei Ro- 
bins, Eigrs. ae appointed by the Hon, 

Council 
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Council of Appointment, commiffioners 
of the health office of the city of New. 
York: and Jaco» Morton, James Mor- 
ris, aad Wiiham fohnfon, Efqrs. juttices 
of the peace for the city of New-York, 
appointed in virtue of the a&, pailed the 
a6thof February, 1797, concerning the 
recovery Of cebts and demands to the va- 
Jue of ten pounds in the city of New- 
York.—Alexander Lamb, keeper of the 
fate prifon, city of New-York, 

Prefident Avams has iilued his pro- 
clamation, direGing both Houfes of Cone 
grefs to convene, at the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the fifteenth day of May next, 
« then and there to consult and deter- 

ine on fuch meafures as, in their wife 
dom, thail be deemed mee for the fafety 
and welfare of the United States.” 

The Rev. Thomas Ellifon, has been 
appointed, by the Legiflature, a Regent 
of the Univerfity, in the place of the 
Rev. Jonas Coe, declined, 

A MIRACLE.—Mifs P. Weifon, of 
Templeton, in Maffachufetts, who has 
been confined ten years by ficknefs, the 
laft four of which fhe has been totally 
belplefs, was, on the 19th Feb. laft reftor- 
ed to perfect health. Her right hand had 
been long withered; but, on ttretching 


igforth it became whole. 


/ —APPOINTMENTS.— 
Willlam Vans Murray, minifter ple- 
nipotentiary to the Republic of Batavia. 
—Joel Barlow, of Connecticut, contul- 
general for the city and kingdom of Al- 
giers.—John Gavino, couful for the port 
of Gibraicar, in the room of James Simp- 
fon, appointed conful for Morocco.— 
Procopio Jacinto Pollock, of Pennfyiva- 
niay coniul for the pert of New-Or- 
leans.=—F rederick Folgier, of Maryland, 
conful for ithe port and diftrict of Aux- 


» Cayes, St. Domingo.—Charles Jackfon, 


eof Georgia, diftri& attorney.—-David 
Lenox, of Pennfylvania, agent, to refide 
in the kingdom of Great-Britain, for 
the relief and proteétion of Awmerican 
feamen, vice John Trumbull, appointed 
fifth commiffioner under the Britith 
weaty.—-Morgan Brown, of Tenneilee, 
colie€tor and infpeCtor for that diftri&. 
—John M‘Nairy, of Tenneffee diftric, 
judge.——Thomas Gray, of Tenneffee, ate 
torney of that diflrict.—-Robert Hays, of 
Tenneflee, martha! of that diftri@.—R. 


Rogers, of New-York, naval officer“ 


ofthat port.—Macthias E. Sawyer, of 
North-Caroliva, infpe€tor and furveyor 
of Pafquotank river bridgee—Ifaac Ox 
arnet, of New-Jerfey, conful for the 
United States at the port ef Breit, in 
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France.—Elitha Bachman, eonful for the 
United States at Gottenburg, in Swedene 
-—Francis Childs, of New-York, conful 
at Genoa.—Conrad Frederick Wagner, 
conful at Triefte. ~~ 
—MARRIAGES— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Capt, 
Jofeph Marfchalk, to Mifs Mary Youle. 
—Mr. Peter Vorhifs, to Mrs, Nane 
Smith.—Mr. Robert Gibbons, to Mi 
Hannah Higgins,—William L. Rofe, 
Efq; to Mifs Charlotte C. Smithe-—Mr, 
Jonas Stanfbury, to Mrs. Ann Lucy 
Seaman.—Mr. Henry C. Williamfon, 
to Mifs Mary Daniel.—Mr. J. Angus, 
to Mifs Margaret Walker.—Mr. Pexcel 
Fowler, to Mifs Jane Day. 

At-Cherry-hill, Capt. Solomon Van 
Renffelaer, to Mifs Harriot Van Renf- 
felaer. 

At Cazenovia, Mr. John Lincklain, 
to Mifs Helen Ledyard. ‘ 

On Lonrg-Ifland.—At Newtown, John 
Wells, Efq; to Mifs Eliza Lawrence. 

At Jamaica, Mr. James Van Duyne, 
to Mrs. Deborah Allen. 

At Huntington, Mr. Ketchum Terry, 
to Mifs Polly Snedeker. 

In Pennfyivania.—In the eapital,Grif- 
fith Edwards, to Sally Hildeburn.—-Mr. 
Matthew Kenny, to Mifs Elizabeth Al- 
len.—William Rofs, Efg3to Mifs Julia- 
na Duffield. 

In Majtfachufetts.—In the capital, 


Grenville Temple, Efq; to Mrs. Ruflele 


—DEATHS.<— 


In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
Gilbert Saltonftall.—-Mr. James Bennet, 
fen. in his 63d yecr.—Doétor Andrew 
Caldwell.—-Mrs. Hannah Solomns, in 
her gsth year.—Mr. Albrecht Bebfens, 
in his 52d yeare—-Mrs. Sinclair.—Mr. 
Abraham Eckert.——Mrs. Jane Ellifon, 
after an ilinefs of three years.—-Mr. Elias 
Stillwell. 

At Poughkeepfie, Mrs. Eliz. Baily. 

At Gothen, Mr. William Harting 
Printer, in his 23d year. 

In Aibany, Nichelas Fonda, Efq.— 
Mr. John Shepherd. 

At Troy, Mr. Mitchel Ticboo, 
aged 60 years. 

At Lanfiagburgh, Zachariah Tom- 
linfon, Efg3 ty 

At Stillwater, Mrs. Hyndman, aged 
107, the eldeft perfonever buried in that 
town. She was a woman grown, and re- 
fided in the north of Ireland, at the time 
that George the Firit was crowned, 

On Long-Ifland.—At Brooklyn, Dr. 


a 


Noel Joha Barbasin, aged 55 years. : 
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In New ferfey.—-At Second River, 
Martin Van Dorninck, Efq; aged 55. 

At Springfield, Mrs. Rachael Jay, 
aged 18 years. 

At Flemimiton, Major Elias Phillips. 

In Pennfylvania.—Ia the capital, Mr. 

ohn Barnhill.—Mrs. Mary Yorke.— 

1s. ‘Duché, in the sth year of her 
age. Her death was occafioned by the 
fall of a large fand bag on her head, as 
fhe was opening a window. 

At Carlifle, Mre William Haflet, aged 
100 years and nine months. 

In Mar: land.—At Baltimore, Mr. 
Samuel Bevan.—Daniel Dulasy, Efq. 

In Vitginia.—At Summer Hill, John 
G. Worthington, Efg; in his 33¢ year. 

In Conneticut. — At New-Haven,Mr, 
Stephen Johnfon, aged 94. His defcend- 
ants, 11 child'en, 92 grand-children, 
260 great grand-children, and one of the 
fifth generation. 

At Wartford, Colonel Samuel Talcott, 
aged 86 years.—-Captain Caleb Buil, Mr. 
Jofeph Bull, Captain Frederick Bull. 
In thefe inftances we have been prefent- 
ed with a fQriking pi€ture of the frailty of 
human nature. Mrs Caleb Bull and Mr. 
Frederick Buli were two of nine bro- 
thers, a remarkably induftrious, healthy, 
fiourithing familys Mr. Jofeph Pull was 
a near rejation, as healthy and active as 
they ; and for fome years pafi, had been 
a boarder in Mr. Caleb Buil’s family. 
Mr, Caleb Bull was taken fick on Sunday 
evening, the 6th of February. The next 
Sunday he was acorpfe. On the Tuelday 
following be was buried. Mr. Frederick 
Bull, and Mr. fofeph Bull, were both of 
them well enough to be about at + 
time of his funeral, though, as the at 
wags very ftormy, they neither of them 
went to the grave. On Tuefday night 
they were both confined, and in the even- 
ing of the following Monday, within 
fiiteen minutes of each other, they died. 
On Wednefday their funeral was attend- 
ed. Avproceffion of Free Matons pre- 
ceded the bedies, which moved trom the 
houfe of Mr. C. Bull, to the North Meet- 
ing, where, though the day was ftormy, 
there was asjarge an affembly of people 
as perhaps was ever {een in this city ona 
fimifar occafiét, The funeral fervices 
confifted of two Wéry interefling, perti- 
pent, and folemn pravers, by the Rev. | 
Mr. Strong and the Rev. Mr. Perkins; 
an excellent fermon by the Kev. Mr. 
Flint, accompanied by intermediate mu- 
fic. The difeafes of which thefe thes 
gcotiemen dicd were very fimilar, aad 
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they were ficls about the fante length of 
time. 

At Waterbury, Captain Thomas Por. 
ter, aged gs. He has left a fitter ageg 
93, 4 brother 8g, and another fifter 87, 

At Brockfxid, Mrs. Hannah Barns, 
aged 81. She has left 32 chikdren, 79 
grand-children, amd 40 gréat-grand. 
children. 

In Maffachufetts.—In the capital, 
Mr. Stephen Payne, in his goth year. 
Mrs. Jane Barker, aged 76.—Mr. Tho. 
mas Fleet, Printer; agec 65. 

At Salem, Mrs. Lydia Woodbury, 
widow, after about e'ght weeks confine. 
ment, in her 84th years The extraoy. 
dinaty circumfances whieh attended 
death were the following. * She had 
bowed down fer near go years, without bes 
ing able toraife herleif to an ere potturey 
through rheumatifm and great weaknehs 
in her back and reins, and at times, for 
many years, fhe has been exercifed with 
fevere paroxifms of pain in her back, 
reins, hips, knees, &c. which increafed 
her bend, till fhe became almoft double, 
One day, fitting by the fire fide, in alow 
chair, inher ufwal ftate, without any new 
or previous complaint, the was fuidenty 
feized with a fit of the thaking i 
the whole frame foon beeamte fi 
toa great degree—fhegm 
the power of fpeech, fos noe'te 
to articulate one word, uttering, at the 
fame time, a kind of gibberith, exprefiive 
of great diftrefs: her hearing, which had 
been for many years very thick, becamé 
clear and foil. Her friends laid her 
afide on the bed, fuppofing her to be dy- 
ing ; the foon began to ftraiten herfeifs 
at length, the turned herfelf fucdenly om 
her back, extended her limbs, and be 
came at once perfectly ftrait; the joints 
of her back, which before appeared dift * 
located, were reduced to their natural 
pofition, and there fixed with every joint 
downwards tothe end of her toes; het 
hearing now left her, and the ear became 
as du! as everj—her appetire returned 
with her fpeech and inteiieetual powers; 
and fhe continued in this motiontefs ftate, 
with great patience and ‘ittle pain, for neat 
eight weeks, and died in the faith and 
hope of a chriftian. 

At Taunton, the Hon, Nicholas Tit 
linghaitt, Erg. 

lathe D ftri&t of Maine, Major-gene- 
ral William Lithgow. 

—YOREIGN DEATSs— 

At the Hand of St. Thomas, Mt 

Francis Crooks, 
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